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Brief Memotr of the late Rev. sistant to Mr. Hunt, the successor 
Samael Palmer. ofa Barker, a Henry, and a Bates, 

[From his Funeral Sermon by the whose praise is in all the churches. 
Rev. Thomas N. Toller, of Kettering.) While Mr. Hunt was able to 

The Rev. Samuet PALMER was preach, Mr. Palmer undertook 
born at Bedford in the year 1741, the morning service at the Weighe 
He received the rudiments of his House in London, in connection 
education at the free grammar with Dr. Langtord ; but on Mr. 
school in that towa, and was Hunt's being laid aside, our friend 
brought up under the ministry of became pastor of this society ; and 
Mr. Sanderson, an eminently here, through the good providence 
pious and able dissenting minister of God, he has been enabled, 
there. Discovering a thoughtful with unremitting diligence, and 
and serious disposition betimes, he With litte interruption from ill- 
was ereatly noticed by that gen- health, to exercise his ministry 
ileman, whose affection for bie during the protracted period of 
and care of him were truly pa- more than fifty years, Soon after 
ternal; and I have heard him his settlement in 17 60, he entered 
speak with tears of gratitude and into the conjugal union, the cone 
veneration of Mr. Sand rson, as sequence of which has deen a nu- 
one of the most amiable and merous progeny, a large reser? | 
excellent of men. Mr. Palmer of which have had the painful, 
became a member of the church though in some sense honourable 
at Bedford at an early age, and opportunity of dropping the filiak 
having completed his grammar tear Into their father’s grave. 
education, be removed to the As to the’mannerinw hich your 
dissenting academy at Daventry minister has conducted ‘hiinself, 
at the age of fifteen years, and «nd discharged the various duties 
passed through the usual course of his offiee, ye are witnesses and 
of study, under the tuition of the God also, how holily, justly, and 
truly learned and respeetable Dr. in an essential sense, uublameably, 
Ashworth, At the close of his stu. be has behaved himself ms 
dies be remevea hither [Hackney], you, exhorting, comforting, an 
in the year 1762, .and became ase Charging every one of you, as # 
VOL, IX, L 
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father does his children. In re. 
spect to his general qualifications 
for his office, it would ill become 
me to give a public and decided 
opinion; but surely thus far I 
may go, that it was manifest to 
his acquaintance, his hearers, and 
the public, that those qualifica. 
tions were highly respectable, and 
fully adequate to the general calls 
of his office. He was distinguished 
by a remarkably clear and lucid 
understanding, a solid judgment, 
and a sound discriminating talent 
on all subjects within his sphere. 
He possessed a very reputable 
share of information on the topics 
of general literature. It was evi- 
dent that he had attained to emi- 
nence in biblical knowledge, and 
that be had more than a common 
acquaintance with the most ap- 
proved and useful writers, both 
ancient and modern, especially 
on sacred sbujects. He was par- 
ticularly attached to, and con- 
versant with, the writings of the 
most eminent of the puritan di- 
vines of the two former centuries. 
He was likewise well versed in the 
controversies which compose what 
is called polemical divinity. He 
had an intimate insight into the 
human heart, and was excecdingly 
well informed as to the knowledge 
of the world, of men and things; 
at least in the important and useful 
sense of that expression, 

As a preacher, his manner was 
grave and dignified, calm and 
serious; his pronunciation easy 
and natural; his prayers simple 
and devotional, interspersed co. 
piously with apt quotations from 
scripture, and partaking of a 
reasonable and desirable degree of 
compass and variety. He never 
seemed to lose the possession of 
himself, or the command of his 


voice, or to lose sight of his sub. 
ject, or for a moment to forget 
the great business in which he 
was engaged. If his delivery 
wanted any thing, it was what 
nature seemed constitutivnally to 
have denied him, viz. animation; 
and yet On Certain subjects, and 
certain occasions, it appeared that 
he could feel, and make others 
feel too. I have seen a consi- 
derable proportion of a congres 
gation in tears, under the tender. 
ness and pathos of his represene 
tations. 

His public discourses were not 
much distinguished by magnifi. 
cence of style, elegance of diction, 
eloquence of description, com- 
manding appeals to the passions 
or the conscience, or abstruse 
profundity of thought; but they 
always appeared to me to be 
characterized by a vein of instruc- 
tive, serious, scriptural good 
sense: they were the addresses of 
a wise and pious man, seriously 
conversing with his surrounding 
flock, and ** reasoning with them 
out of the scriptures ;” calculated 
not so much to strike the careless, 
as to inform and improve the 
well-disposed, listening hearer. 
His treatment of sacred subjects 
was remarkably perspicuous ; bis 
ideas were well arranged; and 
few ministers knew better what 
thoughts belonged to a subject, 
or succeeded better in putting 
them in their proper place. 

His theological sentiments, ! 
have no doubt, were prevailingly 
evangelical, in the usual accepta- 
tion of that word, though at the 
same time distant from all exe 
tremes: I suppose much in the 
line with the excellent Doddridge, 
whose character and memory 
know he most highly revered. 
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Though I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the subordinate are 
ticles of his creed, to produce a 
regular enumeration of them (were 
that proper,) yet | am_ persuaded 
that the supreme object of his 
ministry was to secure and esta- 
blish the grand, fundamental in- 
terests of grace and holiness in 
the constitution of the gospel, in 
their mutual necessity, harmony, 
and consistency ; laying the foun. 
dation of human hope in the 
sovercignty of divine mercy, 
through the mediation of the great 
Redeemer, in inseparable connec: 
tion with that ** holiness without 
which no man can see the Lord ;” 
“testifying to the Jews, and also 
to the Greeks, repentance towards 
God, and faith towards the Lord 
Jesus Christ,”? in conjunction with 
** doing justice, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God.” Here 
Tam confident he rested his own 
soul, and hither he wished to lead 
his hearers; while, with respect 
to the various topics of theological 
discussion, he had a mind as open 
to conviction as most men, and 
as little under the undue bias of 
education and prejudice as most, 
He freely thought for himself, and 
was disposed to pursue truth 
wherever it should lead him, His 
“* Sermons on Truth’ convey, 
perhaps, as fair a specimen of the 
state of his own mind, in this re- 
spect, as could be given, ‘Though 
he could hardly be said to have 
enlisted himself under the banner 
of any particular religious partys 
yet [am sure I go not a step too 
far in saying, that he was a cordial 
lover of goud men, of all parties : 
he could see and appreciate true 
worth wherever it appeared, under 
auy external name, and through 
all the shades of varying opinion. 
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With respect to the substantial 
exercises of Christian beneficence, 
he discovered less of littleness of 
partiality to those of his own views 
than most men I ever knew. He 
had indeed, formed a very exten: 
sive acquaintance amongst different 
classes and denominations of Chrise 
tians, and had acquired, by his 
liberal and friendly spirit, a large 
share of general respect amongst 
them all. 

It is well known, that though 
descended from a member of the 
established church, he was not 
only a decided but a strenuous 
nonconformist—a_ dissenter, pro- 
perly speaking, from principle. 
Indeed, the most popular works 
he ever published, which had the 
greatest spread, and perhaps pro- 
duced the greatest effect, were on 
the subject of dissent from the 
established church. Yet, though 
he treated the subject with the 
firmness of a man, and the faith. 
fulness of a conscientious Chris- 
tian; nevertheless, bitterness and 
wrath, and illiberality, cannot 
justly be attributed to him towards 
the established church of his 
country, its ministers or members; 
as an evidence of which, it ap- 
pears that he was upon as intimate 
terms of friendship with, and as 
highly respected by, many most 
respectable clergymen, and private 
members of the establishment, as 
any dissenting minister in the 
kingdom. 

As an author, his works have 
been numerous, though not very 
voluminous; and* a considerable 
proportion of them not altogether 
original compositions, but come 
pilations, and abridgments of the 
writings of others. None of ther 
can be classed amongst profound 
treatises on metaphysical subjects, 
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or discussions of nice points im 
theology, or popular representa. 
tions of favourite subjects in the 
religions world ; or indeed in any 
way calculated to fascinate the 
public attention, and obtain an 
extensive spread: yet ail his pub. 
lications have one grand charac 
ter, viz. a manifest tendency to 
usefulness, and for the most part 
religious improvement; and it 
may be said, that he has never 
sent a single pamphlet into the 
world, but what was adapted to 
make men wiser and better, and 
woud make any man so, if read 
with attention and candour, and, 
to a Certain aunount, has produced 
that etlect. 

Winle his mind was = studious 
and active, he did not confine his 
exertions to his study, his pen, or 
his pulpit: he was a man formed 
for various specics of public uulity; 
hence, from a knowledge of bis 
worth and abil ty, he was chosen, 
in several instances, as a supporter 
or trustee to msulutions ol general 
importance; for the discharge of 
the duuies of which his judgment, 
caution, and benevolent activity, 
admuably qualified Lim. He was 
the tather of the Sunday schools 
established in this place, and the 
zealous friend ot others of similar 
tendency. Indeed he was never 
backward to lend a helping hand 
to auy good work: atthe same 
ume, I have often thought, that 
in the Capacity of a private friend 
Was exhibiied his most shining 
charict r. tle was a visiting 
inend among his hearers, espe. 
Clally when such visits are most 
likely to bo usetul, viz. in seasons 
of «ffl cuuon, He entered INnW, 
anc sympatiuzed with, the sorrows 
(f the distressed: he had a tear 
tu drop at the tale of woe, and 


a cordial to send to the chamber 
of sickness. As the distributor of 
public charitics, the almoner of 
the bounties of others, and in the 
beneficent. communication of his 
own properly, he felt the truth of 
the maxim, and acted upen ils 
reality, viz. that it is * more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
Since the day of his departure 
from the academy, he has been 
the affectionate adviser and patron 
of students and young ministers, 
who looked up to him as a father, 
and a most kind and attentive 
friend and helper to his poorer 
brethren in the ministry. 

It is now about forty.two years 
since | first saw him: the con. 
descending frankness and familiar. 
ity of his behaviour attracted my 
heart; from tha day, I believe, 
a mutual attachment took place, 
which has continued, without a 
moment’s interruption, to this 
time. He was one of the oldest, 
most judicious, steady, faithful, 
and afiectionate friends, I ever 
had. ‘Though there was a ‘* freee 
dom of speech,’? which he somes 
times used in his intercourse with 
his friends, which, to @ stranger, 
had the appearance of hatshness, 
yet they who knew him best were 
the least affected by those seeming 
severities, knowing the honesty 
and goadness of his heart. For 
myself, | have lost the friend of 
my right hand; and my inchinas 
tion would almost lead me, on 
this occasion, to leave this pulpit, 
andiake my station in yonder pew, 
mingling my tears with the fas 
therless and the widow in that 
bereaved family. 

Though he had lived beyond 
the age of man, yet his death 
might be said, in a sense, to be 
premature, sudden and unexpecte 
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ed. Blessed with @ sound con. 
stitution, HHIMpalhiea by inlempc- 
rance, he seemed built fur several 
future years: his mental powers 
retained their vigour, and his na- 
tural strength was little abated ; 
but infinite wisdom fixed the 
bounds of his habitation, and ap- 
pointed bis Jot on earth. Many 
merciful circumstances have at. 
tended his removal. In point of 
extent of duration, he had lived 
quite as long as a wise man would 
choose to live, if be dared to 
choose at all; and yet he had 
not lived long enough te become 
a burden or trial to his friends, 
or a cumber-ground in society. 
Lie had not lived so as to out-live 
his usefulness; preaching, with. 
out difficulty, ou one Lord’s day, 
and taking his flight into eternity 
early on the morning of the next. 
And when he did die, he died in 
the faith and hope and peace of 
a Christian; in the bosom of his 
family, amidst the tears and be. 
nedictions of his friends, the re. 
gret of a large proportion of 
Christian churches, and the un. 
feigned respect of a very extensive 
neighbourhood. His qualities and 
Virtues not being of a showy, daa- 
Zling description, but intrinsic and 
substantial, will probably secure 
permanence of recollecuon and 
respect, by their solidity; and 
therefore I venture to predict, that 
his fame will last longer than that 
of many of more noisy and popu- 
lar name; nay, that he will be 
more honoured after his death, 
than during his life. ‘ The me- 
mory Of the just is blessed.’ 
“The righteous shall be in ever. 
lasting remembrance.” 

_ As to the peaceful state of mind 
wa which he died,’ 1 have but liule 


evidence to produce, arising from 
what fall from his lips; but what 
I have to produce amounts to the 
contents of volumes, because from 
thence it appears probable, that, 
strictly ana literally speaking, the 
last day of his life was, in point 
of mental and spiritual bappiness, 
the most blessed of any iti his 
whole earthly existence. After 
taking some refreshment, he re. 
peated the language of the apostle, 
** | have fought the good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righe 
teousness,’? &c. Observing to. 
wards evening that the whole had 
been a very comfortable day to 
him, both im body and mind, he 
suid that he could subseribe to 
Mr. Henry’s remark (of whom he 
talked much), that ‘a life spent 
in the service of God, and com. 
munion with him, is the happiest 
life of any in the world,” and 
which, said he, no one ever re- 
pented. Wpon its being observed 
to him, that his mind appeared 
perfectly serene, he replied, ‘* Re- 
ligion, religion is all in all; no. 
thing without it.”? He often said, 
* It is finished ;—my work is 
done—our only mediator :” and 
it is a remarkable fact, that real. 
izing views of the mediatorial chae 
racter of Christ seemed to fill his 
soul with sacred joy, particularly 
in the repetition of that passage, 
** Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” 
The text also of his last sermon 
was frequently repeated, and scems 
ed to be deeply enjoyed—** His 
commandments are not grievous,” 
He often appeared engaged in 
prayer, uttered sentences only ime 
pertectly heard, and at length, ia 
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the most perfect composure, de- 
parted without astruggle. ** Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 


—_——- 


Supplementary Hints to the late 
Mr. Palmer's Me muir of 
Dr. Ashworth. 
(Centinued from p. 12.) 


The improvement of his pupils 
was an object not only proposed, 
but as far as fidelity and pains 
might hope for divine blessing, 
was little less than secured. He 
was not satisticd with pressing 
forward to this mark, but he 
grasped the prize. A lecture was 
a scrious business: what the tutor 
had assiduously prepared, and 
what his charge could not without 
notice neglect. The subject of 
delivery on one day, was the sub- 
ject of examination on another. 
Such questions were proposed and 
such replies expected, as would 
presently decide on the attention 
first betowed on his statement and 
the uttention which it alterwards 
received. Occasional as well as 
frequent inadvertence was marked, 
His omission of a lecture would 
surprise and almost startle his own 
and all the other classes. Sharp 
attacks of the gout did not long 
suspend his Jabours. Olten have 
his pupils becn under the painful 
necessity of going through (per- 
haps rather going over) long de- 
monstrations aiid his extorted 
moans, which sadly disturbed and 
confused mathematical harmonies. 
When crowded by the demands 
of his correspondents, he has at- 
tempted to write letters while con- 
ducting a Hebrew lecture, which 
would admit of absence of regular 
thought better than the discussion 


of abstruse science : but the doce 
tor did not appear to possess the 
capacity of dictating to three 
amanuenses on distinct subjects, 
at the same instant. He frequently 
tore and burned what he then wrote. 
Though sufficiently authoritative, 
and sometimes imperious, be did 
not impose his pecuhar sentiments 
on his pupils, On most subjects 
it was easy to conjecture to what 
side he inclined, but in positively 
ascertaining it there might be some 
difficulty. Freedom of inquiry 
was left unrestrained. ‘Truth was 
considered as having the sole right 
to control. Study is often cure 
tailed by implicitly embracing the 
opinion of a superior, and impo. 
sition successfully practised on a 
superficial lecturer by the compli- 
ment he has flattered himself he 
receives by such acquiescence. 
Some young men will labour more 
to conceal their deflects than to 
make proficiency. ln consequence 
of thus mildly and fully bringing 
out the whole of a controversy, 
there was never, or scarcely ever, 
a bigotted student, or a dogmatical, 
censorious preacher. Possibly 
owing to such caudour in the tue 
tors, for all pursued the same 
judicious course, habits of friend. 
sbip and kindness prevailed through 
the house, and were fondly che« 
rished by all the members after 
their departure. ‘ Ye are all 
brethren,” it was unnecessary to 
inculcate, and even the pupils 
who had other objects in view 
(literary, professional, or come 
mercial) bat who generally were 
as circumspect and exemplary as 
those designed for the Christian 
ministry, were equally sympathee 
uc and affectionate, 

He did not excel in the happy 
art of giving @ charm to a subject. 
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Truth, as itis, was sufficient for 
himself, and he seemed to think 
that no more should be required 
by others, In the same vessel 
with which he drew out of the 
well, he distributed 5 as if what 
was so precious and refreshing, 
needed not the recommendation 
of the glittering urn, ‘Taste, as 
a distinct faculty and habit, he 
did not much cultivate, The 
rhetoric of Mr. Burke did not 
meet his fancy. For him, there 
was too little thought, too much 
flourish : and had he been a sena- 
tor, Lord North rather than Mr. 
Fox would have been bis model. 
He was more the discriminating 
judge than the voluble pleader, 
and of our late judges he would 
more have resembled Lord Ken- 
yon than his highly polished pre- 
decessor. Paul and Demosthenes 
were his favourite orators. In no 
men did energy of sentiment and 
diction better correspond and more 
closely adhere. Of Cicero he did 
not speak with warm admiration, 
though so much distinguished for 
refinement of thought and lan- 
guage, for perspicuity, precision, 
ardour, occasional vehemence, and 
for all that a philosopher, a poet, 
an orator whether civil or sacred, 
the consul, the tribune, the judge, 
the advocate can depict as calcu- 
lated for instruction or pleasure, 
for warning, for soothing, for 
controuling every passion and ar- 
resting every thought. Cicero’s 
art and address preponderated 
against these immortal accom. 
plishments: at least, excited a 
prejudice in his mind, which, if 
it did not disqualify bim for cri. 
cising such an author, probably 
indisposed him to peruse his pages 
with sufficient attention, But 


though not always alive to beau. 
ties, no genius ever more quickly 
discerned defects. A mixed mee 
taphor quite distressed hime Sye 
nonymous terms had the same 
effect, such as ‘* valuable and 
important,” ** much wanted and 
very seasonable,’? * solemn and 
weighty,” “* distressed and sorrows 
ful.” He read with great proe 
priety, yet his acumen in regard 
to pause and emphasis and cae 
dence were only by a few obe 
served. He could shew others 
what to avoid, not always exem- 
plifying what was graceful. He 
rather checked than animated ; 
and his pupils were in common 
diffident, fearful, backward, where 
they could decline, yielding to 
others rather than  obtruding 
themselves. The character of the 
academy in this respect varied 
under Dr. Doddridge and his 
successor ; the one spurring on, 
the other reining in; the one 
prompting, the other cautioning. 
Under Dr. Doddridge, there 
was a more popular exterior: 
under Dr. Ashworth, a more dis. 
ciplined interior. It is difficult 
for a young man to restrain his 
ardour without being depressed, 
and a tutor should proceed under 
thisimpression, The rule is easy, 
but the practice is not general. 
As a tutor should not say, Like 
a rock defy the waves,—neither 
should he represent him as a vese 
sel to be always “ tossed with 
tempests.” The most skilful pilot 
may notice with alarm some 
clouds and some seas, and mmy 
dread to leave the port. Though 
experience will not warrant. this 
encouragement, The skies will 
never again frown, the night never 
again be long, the elemenia are 
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now hushed and all obstructions 
vanish, Neither will experience 
justify a tutor mw this address,— 
**Son, go work to-day in the 
vineyard. In the sweat of thy 
brow” cut thy way through these 
hedges of briars and thorns, and 
the spot will not then be cleared; 
every step will require the same 
toil, and the green pastures and 
still waters will recede from thy 
view the more thou scemest to 
advance. ‘To this cxtreme Dr. 
Ashworth rather veered, throuch 
jealousy of that conceit and pre- 
sumption which expose the young 
fo sO many snares. 

‘To decorum of conduct he was 
minutely attentive. Paul’s max- 
im was his motto—* Abstain 
from the appearance of evil.” A 
newspaper was never scen in the 
family on the sabbath: once, in. 
deed, it was produced by his or. 
der, when a bill was in parlia. 
ment relating to the Dissente:s, 
and there was much anxiety about 
the division. But as soon as the 
desired satisfaction was obtained, 
the servant was again called to 
place it, for the day, on its usual 
shelf. His discretion was mani- 
fest in the affairs of the town, 
being not meddling nor tardy, 
not officious but public.spirited. 
Dhe town is what is called high, 
but the principal gentlemen could 
not etrain from attending his 
successor’s sermon on his decease ; 
not sitting, however, within the 
walls of the mecting-touse, 
theugh they walked through the 
aisles w select their station. 
Somewhat questionable was his 
discretion im submitting to the 
mandate of a curate, by retiring 
from the front to the rear of the 
funeral train of a puor old woman, 


But the professor of Hebrew, (ho. 
noured as such by a bishop who 
had himself occupied a Hebrew 
chair) the protessor of theology 
and mathematics did not chouse 
to hazard a violation of the so. 
lemnities of a grave by entering 
on a contest, in which surely he 
could not dread disparity. In 
litle things, as they are common- 
ly esteemed, he was not negligent. 
Tbe apparently trivial circum. 
stance of dress escaped not his 
eye, justly reasoning that where 
the habit of carelessness appeared, 
its influence might affect the mind 
as well as the person. fis pecu- 
niary transactions m the family, 
the academy, the meeting, in 
point of receipt and disbursement, 
economy and charity, were on 
the same scale by which his othes 
concerns and pursuits Were regu. 
lated. Allcould be seen through 
in a moment, 

His piety partook of his cha- 
racteristic qualitics. At was solid, 
not assuming ; it was steady, not 
dazzling. His surviving friends 
(so fast following him, now, to 
the valley of the shadow of death) 
do not boast, ** I ne'er shall look 
on hke again,” but the recollec. 
bon of bis life and labours is al- 
ways accompanied with this ho- 
nourable and useful reflection, 
** Being dead, he yet speaketh,” 


-_ 


Brief Memoir of the late Rev. 
John Simpson.* 


The Rev. Jonn Simpson wav 
the youngest son of Nathaniel and 
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* Taken frem the following funeral 
sermons, viz. 

1. ** A Tribute to the Memory of Ue 
Rev. John Simpson : contained in a Sere 
mon delivered atthe Unitarian 
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Elizabeth Simpson, respectable 
inhabitants of the town ot Leices- 
ter, where he was born, March, 
1745—0.+ He was descended 
from ancestors distinguished by 
their love ot civil and religious 
liberty, one of whom, the Rev. 
John Woodhouse [Nencon, Me- 
mor. 8vo. 2nd, ed. iii. 107, &c | 
surrendered his prospects in the 
religious establishment of his coun- 
try, at the call «f conscience, 
being one of the memorable band 
of contessors who were ejected 
from the Church of England 
(1662), by the Bartholomew Act. 

His parents devoting him early 
to the work of the ministry, young 
Simpson was placed, 1754, under 
the care of Mr. John Atkin, faf- 
terwards D. D.] who kept a flou. 
rishing school at Kibworth, in 
Leicestershire : and on his remo- 
val to take charge of the Academy 
at Warrington, 1758, was sent to 
Market Harborough. In 1760, 
the pupil followed his tutor, to 
Warrington, and there entered 
upon a Course of education for the 
ininistry amongst the Protestant 
Dissenters, under this most re- 
spectable divine, aided by Dr. 
Priestley, Mr. Seddon, and Mr. 
Holt. Of the great advantages 
of this academical institution, the 


in Bath, on Sunday, August 29, 1913. 
By Joseph Hunter. Crutwell, Bath ; 
Johnson, London. Is. 6d.”’ 8vo 

2. “ The Instructive Remembrance of 
Departed (Worth. A Sermon preached 
at Mill-Hill Chapel, in Leeds, on Sun- 
day, Sept. 5, 1813, on occasion of the 
death of the Rev. John Simpson. Also, 
an Address, delivered at the end of the 
Funeral Service, on Tuesday, Aug 51, 
and a Memoir of his Life, &c. &c. By 
the Rev. Thomas Jervis, Johnson.”’ 
SVo. 2s, 


t Mr. Hunter says, “ on the 19th of 
March ;” Mr. Jervis, “ om the goth.” 
VOL. IX. M 


reader may form an accurate judg. 
ment by consulting the Historical 
Account of it by an able, diseri- 
minating pen, in our last Volume.} 
No one knew better how to avail 
himself of these advantages than 
our student; and his attachment 
to his tutors was in proportion to 
the benefits he received from them; 
of Dr. Aikin he always spoke in 
the warmest terms of admiration, | 
and his regard for Dr, Priestley 
continued to the last. 

From Warrington, Mr. Simpson 
went in 1765, to the University 
of Glasgow, where he spent two 
years: in this ancient seat of 
learning be attended the lectures 
of the able, pious, and candid 
Dr. Leechman,§ principal of the 


——— hh A ee 
a 


{ May we presume to remind our 
valuable correspondent V. I’. that his 
promised continuation of this subject is 
anxiously looked for by many of our 
readers ? 


|| The plan of Dr. Aikin's tuition, as 
described by Mr. Simpson, is given by 
V.F. Vol. VIIL. p. 166, 7. 


§ The following character of Dr. 
Leechman, by Dr Wodrow, in the 
Life of him prefixed to his posthumous 
Sermons, in two Vols. 8vo. 1789, will 
gratify such as take an interest in theo- 
logical history -- 

“Dr. Leechman was qualified, be- 
yond most men, to be a successful 
teacher and defender of truth. His love 
of it was pure and werm; yet this 
generous warmth was strictly guarded 
by the modesty of his own mind, and 
never betrayed him into any harsh or 
indecent language towards those whose 
opinions he could not but consider as 
hostile to truth and to the best interests 
of mankind. He was as free as any man 
l ever knew, from bigotry, or an im- 
proper attachment io any systems of 
Theology or Philosophy, thato? Hutch. 
eson his beloved friend not excepted. 
He was, to all appearance, equally 
candid with the justly admired Lardner: 
and we his reading or learning was 
considerably inferior to that prodigy of 
knowledge, yet it was sti very exten- 
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College, a rank which includes 
the office of divinity professor. 
Here, as belore at Warrington, 





sive, especially in the historical, moral 
and theological branches. He had 
pethaps more original genius, and force 
of mind than iardner He had a most 
remarkable talent of selecting what was 
most important or most striking on 
every subject he handled; so that his 
arguacnts were never specious, but 
solid; not founded on speculations, but 
facts; urged, atthe same time, with a 
degree of warmth which carned the 
hearers along with him; for they were 
addressed equally to the judgment and 
to the heart. 
these distinguished talents was stimu- 
dated and heigthened by a spirit of manly 
devotion, which he never concealed, 
but gave | to, on.all proper occa- 
sions: and though the effects of this 
were transient on many, yet it left such 
impressions onsome minds as will never 
be entirely effaced. 

“Dr Lecchman’s fame and success as 
a teacher, was such as might be ex pected 
from such talents and virtucs. The 
Divinity Hall at Glasgow was crowded 
m his time with a greater number of 
scholars than any other in Scotland. 
His labours there contributed to encrease 
the rising reputation of that University, 
and did eminent service to the church ; 
especially by inspiring young minds with 
an ardour for truth, cherishing a spirit 
of enquiry after it, and «diffusing ra- 
tional and liberal sentiments of religion 
in that corner of the country. Even 
the young men designed for the minis- 
try among the seceders, who are con- 
sidered as the most rigid sect in Scot- 
land, attended Dr. Leechman’s lectures 
in considerable numbers; and thus 
manifested a thirst for knowledge, and 
a liberality of mind, which aid them 
much honour, Many ingenious young 
men fromm England and Ireland attended 
his lectures, and improved under his 
tuition, several of whom haye, since 
distinguished themselves both among 
the Dissenters and in the Church. His 
numerous scholars, however they might 
differ in their sentiments of speculative 
theol and church government, were 
all cordially united in their affectiou 
aod veneration for their old master, 
imbibed carly and retained to the lass.” 

Life, &<. PP. Oa—7 1. 


In fine, the exertion of 


his studies were various; bug 
theology was his favourite pUT. 
suit, and ** no less from inelina- 
tion, than from a sense of pro- 
fessional duty, he made every 
thing subserve to his advancement 
in that science, the most impore 
tant of all the sciences.” Under 
the eminent tutors, before named, 
at both places, be laid the foun- 
dation of that eminence to which 
he afterwards attained in theolvo- 
gical knowledge. 

To the latest period of his life, 
he rejoiced that be had been so 
early led to those studies which 
belong peculiarly to the ministe- 
rial character ; and especially that 
he had been in circumstances to 
pursue theological truth, not only 
unbiassed by professional interest 
but also unfettered by subscrip. 
tion to articles of faith. His re. 
gard to this last point was strongly 
manifested in his solicitude to 
ascertain what was the truth, when 
a few years ago it was intimated 
to him by afriend, that when he 
was admitted a student in the 
University of Glasgow, he had 
subscribed to certain articles of 
religion, incorporated with the 
statutes of that learned society. 
It turned out, much to his satis- 
faction, that his friend had been 
misintormed.! 

From the period.of bis leaving 
Glasgow (1767) Mr. Simpson 





Dr. Wodrow states (p. 71,), that im 
1744, Dr. (then Mr.) Leechman visited 
London, and was introduced to Lardner, 
Benson, and other eminent men among, 
the dissenters: he adds, that he after. 
wards commenced an acquaintance and 
correspondence with Dr. Price, and that 
between these two excellent men, @ 
ig friendship continued through 
ife. 


+ Mr, Hunter'sSermon, pp, ti, 12 
t Id, Note, p. 10. 
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passed his time chiefly amongst 
his family connections at Leices- 
ter, still prosecuting his private 
studies with diligence, ull April, 
1772, when he first settled at 
Nottingham, as joint minister with 
the learned and eloquent Mr. 
George Walker, of the congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters, as. 
-embling in the chapel at the High 
Pavement in that town. From 
hence in 1777, he removed to 
Walthamstow, where he became 
pastor of the congregation of Dis. 
senters in that place which had 
enjoyed the joint services of Mr. 
Farmer and Mr. Radcliffe. With 
this congregation, however, his 
connection lasted only two years ; 
and he never afterwards entered 
into the pastoral relation, though 
he continued to preach occasion 
ally, to the end of life. 

In the year 1780 Mr. Simpson 
married Mrs. Frances Watson, 
relict of 
Cottingham, near Hull, and only 
daughter and heiress of Mr. Tho. 
mas Woodhouse, of Gainsborough, 
to whom he was previously related, 
By this lady he obtained a respec- 
table fortune. ‘They lived most 
happily together, first at Cotting- 
ham, then at Little Woodhouse, 
near Leeds, and lastly, at Leeds, 
till the latter end of the year 1789, 
when she was taken from him by 
death, 

The tie which bound him to his 
former residence being broken, 
Mr. Simpson removed in 1791, 
to Bath, where he resided, useful, 
happy, and respected, till the day 
of his death, Wednesday, August 
18, 1812. On the 3ist of that 
month, he was interred, at his 
own desire, in the same vault 
which be had prepared upwards 
of three and twenty years before 





Watson, Esq. of 


for Mrs. Simpson, Mr. Jervis per- 
forming the funeral rites, a last 
and melancholy office of friend- 
ship. 

Mr. Simpson has left one son, 
Mr. John Woodhouse Simpson, 
of Rearsby, in Leicestershire, 

The talents of Mr. Simpson as 
a preacher, if not of the bighest 
class, appear to have been traly 
respectable ; but as an author he 
has obtained no mean rank amongst 
those that have illustrated and 
defended the Christian religion. 
His first work, which appeared 
soon after his retirement from mie 
nisterial engagements, was, ** An 
Essay to shew that Christianity 
is best conveyed in the Historic 
Form,” displaying both ingenuity 
and ability. A sull more impor- 
tant publication was “ ‘The View 
of the Internal and Presumptive 
Evidences of Christianity,”? of 
which an anonymous correspon. 
dent in the Bath Chronicle, said 
to be a liberal and enlightened 
clergyman, pronounces * that it 
is a most useful, masterly and 
excellent performance ; and may 
be ranked, in merit and value, 
with the moral demonstrations of 
the verity of our holy faith, elae 
borated by the deep erudition and 
rare sagacity of Jeremy Taylor 
and John Locke, Dr. Lardner, 
Samuel Clarke, and Archdeacon 
Paley.”* Of the “ Essays on 
the Language of Scripture,’’ the 
ample Review in our last Volume 
(pp. 600, 677, 792), will have 
enabled the reader to judge for 
himself: some of the positions nay 
be unsound, some of the criticisms 
not sufficiently authorized, some 
of the conclusions too general, bur 





* Mr. Hunter's Sermon, Note, pp. 17, 
14, 
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the mode and temper of investi. 


gation, the solid learning, the 


yngenuity, and even the originality, 
the genuipe reverence for 


bissay ist has «lis. 


scrip- 
tur, which th 
played, will secure a permanent 
place for his volumes in. every 
the logical library, and keep his 
Name taba to the biblical stu. 


dent, 

It is pleasing to consider this 
venerable Christian employing bi 
closing ‘ys upen the sacred 


volume, for the bissuys were huts 


last. as, mm our judement, they 


ure s best work : and it 3s pe- 
cul 1 ea nv to find b th his 
be j st LIesil that his Vee 


heration ot the Bil i¢ mcre. ed 
with his examination of it.” ‘Lhe 
of ser:ptural cri- 


tf! uth, and 


legitimate oflice 
licism is to discover 
Its proper, if not Ms invariable, 
eflect is devotion, 

Mr. Simpson engaged in several 
» SU 


controversics © cts ConNHCC. 


ted with his studies aud pr fession, 
as will appear trom the catalogue 
of his to this 


memoir. ‘* They were all con. 


writings subjoined 


ducted with that temper and mo. 


) 
the gens 


deration which brcame 


tlemun and the Christian. Even 
Mr. Wakefice'd, who boasted tnat 
n controversy ** he knew po man 
“itor tly tesh laid down his 
strong and shar "” 


y INCISION pen 
when encountering Mr Mim pson, 
Alter 
language, peac 
who walk according tosuch a rule 
as Mr. Simpson bad followed, he 
declares, ** without the malignity 
and with th: 
cordiality, I recommend 
this sermon to the perusal of all 


in the apostolic 


wishing, 


and mercy to all 


of fictitious 


trucst 


praise 





* Mr. Hunter's Ser. pp, 25, 27, Mr. 
jervis’s Ser, pp. 17, 18. 


interesested 1n our controversy, as 
a very temp rate, sensible and 
elegant performance ; such as 
might be expected from an author, 
had b ascertained his 
competency for the discussion of 
these subjects by an excellent 
work, ut] rightly recollect, onthe 
Hist recal Conveyance of the Gos. 
pels.” T 
‘* In his theological creed,” 
Mr. Simpson ** was an Unitarian 
in the largest sense of the word. 
And, agreeably to the « ulighrened, 
conmsce tious and general consise 
te ney Ol ‘lis character. his specu- 
lative belief inspired him with the 
most nuine scntiments of a ra- 
tlonal piety al d an elevated dee 
vetion ; tor he was a most con- 
art, humble and sincere wore 
shi per ol the One God and Fa. 
ther, in the name ot Jesus Christ, 
hisholy and beloved servant.}” 
Mr. SM pson rey iced exceede 
ingly ia the pubheation of the 
Improved Versicn. a measure 
so com rmable to ibe course of 
Both Mr. Hun- 
Mr. Jeivisl bear. testis 
mony to bis zeal ior truth; the 
former asserts that ** he sought its 
success by every meaus,” though 
the latter declares that there were 
soine methods of promoting it 
which did not accord with his 
judgment, und these he seems to 
explain to be controversial and 


whe before 


biS OWN stuuaics. 


te:§ and 





missionary preaching.t+ It is nae 
¢t “See Mr. Wakefield's General 


Reply tv the Arguments against the 
Enguiry into Public W orship, p. 29.” 
—Mr. Hunter's Ser. Note, p. 31. 


1 Mr, Jervis’s Ser. p. 18. 
¢ Mr. Hunter’s Ser. Ppp. 19, 20. 
§ P. 30. 


|} P. 20. 


tt The language of Mr. Jervis on 
these topics requires gotice, He says, 








tural that every man should lay 
most «tress upon his own means 
of usefulness: Mr, Simpson's was 
the press: but we c¢ennot see why 


the different means may not be 


—— ee 
ow wee CC - rs 


eceased friend, ** No man was 
ever more zealous for the spread and 
provagation of truth, althongh he 
differed from many worthy persons in 


of his 


his view of the methods most proper 
and eflieient for this haportaut pre 
pus He was nol umpelled by the san- 
guine lerper of a stless actrwily, 
funatica! imnatience lo compass sea and 
dan 1 in order tomak prosclytes.” (p. 20.) 
— Pbiis ld seem to be the temper 
of the w persons trom ¥ hom My. 
Sim: iffered' Yet we bey leave 
toremind Mr. Jervis that he himsel 
would not have explained the diffe: 
ence, justified hia siandibg aloo: 


ns of religious activity, 
We write, im the distinct 
tion of nversation with the 
deceased on th.s very point, wheu we 
venture to assert, that he would not 
have uncandcidly what he 
thought immoderate zeal, or bave vio- 
lently enforced moderation and quiet- 
ness —Mr. Jervis adds, “ Nor was it 
his practice to preach polemical ser- 
mons. Controversial subjects he con- 
sidered as the proner province of the 
press rather than the pulpit. The 
time commonly occupied in this place, 
he thought might be more profitably 
appled to the ot 
instruction, of consvling and animating 
the hearers, of inculeatiag upon their 
minds just and notions 
God, and of their duty, and imparting 
to them the tree spwit of the gospel.” 
(:b.) Upon this we might ask, how 
“instruction” can be “™ generai”’ but 
by being particular? and how * just 
and rational notions of God” can be 
successiully taught without removing 
such notions of God (aud in Mp, 
Simpson’s judgment, in Mr. Jervis’s, 
aud in our's, the popular notious are 
such) as are unreasonable and un- 
scriptural? But it will be sufficient 
to remark, in order to shew that Mr, 
Simpson's authority is not adverse to 
controversial sermons, that the only 
sermon which he published was con- 
troversial! (See No, 3, of his Wri- 
tings.) 


from ‘ yteaiae yp? 
‘ 
en orh for S 
‘ erms. 


recol.e auc 


rebuked 


purposes neral 


we 
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rational vl 
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consistently adopted by the same 
person, and why he may not avail 
himself equally of the press and 
of the pulpii, and not merely of 
the regular, canonical pulpit, but 


also ot that which convenience 
consecrates for the occasion. 
We have it not in our power 


to enum: rate Mr. Simpson’s more 
parucular which as it 
would be a most pleasent, so also 
is it a most useful office of bioc 
graphy; but we have the autho. 
rity of Mr. Jorvis$ for saying that 
he was in habits of occasional and 
Tine naly intercourse with Dr. Stock, 
Bishop of Waterford, who trans- 
the Hebrew originals 
Cie bouk ot Job aha the bn oh of 
Isaiah: the: 
sons closed torr lives, which tad 
} 


friends, 


lal from 


two venci able pere 

directed to nearly the same 
jects, about the same time, Dr. 
Stock|} dying on Sunday, the 15th 
of August, and Mr. Simpson on 
the Wednesday following. 

Mr. Simpson appears to have 
atiained to a very rare degree of 
moral and Chrisuan excellence, 


< 
' 
ri 


He was held in general esteem; 
the meh reward of his various 
virtues. He was firm in hig 


principles, steady in his conduct, 
and courfeous in manners ; 
modest, tumble, aticctionate, dis. 
and ‘© His 
life was innucence—nhis end was 
peace. When he approached the 
close of his mertal career, his 
in its first attack, was 
unexpected, sudden and alarm. 
ing; in its progress to its fatal 
termination, rapid and awfully 
affecting. Providentially, his suf. 


his 


interested generous, 


disease, 





t Ser. Note. p. 50. 
|| We should be extremely obliged 
to any of our correspondents who 
would favour us with o Memoir ef this 
lcarned and amiable prelate, 
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fering was light; nor did his na- 
tive composure desert him in his 
utmost need.—His mind was firm. 
his faculties sound, his reason 
clear, his temper serene, without 
any overshadowing cloud of de- 
spondency or grict. All was calm 
and collected and patient and re. 
sicned and consistent to the last. 
He left this world without a mur- 
mur, a groan or a sigh, and en- 
tered into peace. F 
Mr. Simpson wrote 

I. (1782) An Essay to shew 
that Christianity 1s best conveyed 
inthe Historic Form. 12mo, Leeds. 

If. (1786) An Abstract of the 
Gospel History in Scriptural Lan. 
euage. 12mo. Leeds. N.B. This 
was reprinted for the use of Sun. 
day schools. 

Ill. (1792) Christian Argu- 
ments for Social Worship, a Ser. 
mon before Dissenting Ministers 
at Bristol, April 13, 1792; pub. 
lished by request. 8vo. Bath. 

IV. (1793) Civil Mandates for 
Days of Public Worship no Ar- 
gument for not joining in it, 8vo. 
Bath. 

V. (1793) A Form of Public 
Prayer for the Lord’s Day. 8vo, 
P rivate, 





——— - 


VI. (1794) A Reply to the Rey, 
Mr, Williams’s Answer to an Es. 
say, shewing that Civil Mandates, 
&c. 8vo. 

VII. (1795) Essay on Religious 
Fasting and Humiliation. 8vo. 
Bath. 

VIII. (1798) Thoughts on the 
Novelty, the Excellence, and the 
Evidence of the Christian Reli. 
gion. 8vo. Bath. 

IX. (1801) Internal and Pre- 
sumptive Evidences of Christianity, 
Considered Separately and as Uni. 
ting to form One Argument. 8vo, 
Bath. 

X. (1803) Arguments for the 
Use of a Printed Congregational 
Liturgy for Public Worship. 12me. 
London, Private. 

XJ. (1803) An Essay on the 
Impropriety of the Usual Mode 
of Teaching Theology. 12mo, 
London. Private. 

XII. (1812) Essays on the Lan- 
guage oi Scripture, with Additions 
and Corrections. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Bath. Published by Egerton, Lon. 
don, N.b. Several of these Es. 
says were published separately and 
successively. 
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Suggestions concerning Moral 
Capability, 

(Read befere the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Liverpool, 
March 5, 1813:) 

The question of moral capabi- 
luty may be considered as an ex. 
tension of the question of actual 





+ Mr. Jervis’s Ser. p. 26. 


capability, or the free agency of 
man. Much similar reasoning 
may be used, with respect to both 
questions ; but there is one de- 
tached argument, against the sup- 
position of free agency, which it 
will be very necessary, in the first 
place, to dispose of. This argue 
ment is drawn from the fore~ 
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knowledge of God. ‘‘ If, (says 
the Fatalist) God knows that a 
certain event will take place, that 
a certain action will be performed, 
such action must be pertormed, 
therefore, is not performed by 
the free will of man. In reply to 
this—Although we look upon 
things, as occurring, 1 successive 
periods of time, this may not be 
the case with Deity ; with respect 
to whom, time is swallowed up in 
eternity, and relative terms of li- 
inited duration may be words 
without application or meaning, 
Eternity for ever present, is an 
idea which includes and absorbs 
all ideas of particular duration. 
Our faculties may not be capable 


ot comprehending the nature of 


eternity —we can readily believe 
that a thousand years, with Deity, 
may be as one day with us; or 
even as one hour: and it may be 
only our ignorance in these mat. 
ters (and not any impossibility in 
the nature of the thing), which 
prevents us from conceiving how 
a thousand of our years may 
stand actually present to the in- 
telligence of God. Now, if this 
were admitted, what we Call the 
prescience of God will be no ar. 


gument against the doctrine of 


the free agency of man; for it will 
not be denied that a being may 
forbear to interfere in the promo. 
lion or distribution of events, ac- 
tually passing and present. 
Reasoning, however, under our 
own notions of time and suc- 
cession, I do not know that we 
have any authority to suppose 
any universal prescience of God. 
That the Deity is all powerful 
is admitted—that He can con- 
trol the events of this world, 
allowed: but the power which is 
possessed is not. always exerted, 
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God, after having bestowed upon 
his creatures a nature suitable to 
his purpose, may, for the good 
of these bis creatures, decline to 
influence the general tenor of 
their actlons—or, to know of 
such actions, before they are 
performed (possessing, at all 
times, the power to arrest their 
proceedings, at any individual 
moment) This might be the 
case; it would afford an instance 
of condescension, and of grace 3 
it would be a positive act of 
volition; Consequently an act of 
power. It may indeed, be argued 
that the fulfilment of prophecies 
is a proof of the foreknowledge 
of God—-but, prophecies are oc. 


currences, out of the common 
order of things; and the fulfil- 


ment of them cannot prove any 
thing, beyond the display of di- 
vine interference, with respect to 
the accomplishment of some pare 
ticular event: but even this ine 
terference does not, necessarily 
control, perhaps never has cone 
trolled the free purpose of mans 
‘Lhe finishing of a prophecy may 
be accomplished, as well by the 
interposition of circumstances, as 
by supernatural influence on the 
mind of the agent; and, hence, 
arises the question, how far the 
accomplisher of a prophecy is 
answerable for. his conduct, ade 
mitting the necessity of the pro. 
phecy being fulfilled. ‘The ane 
swer will be, that he is respons 
in as much as be has acted 
from his own free will; or, has 
not resisted inducements to aCe 
tions, which ought to have been res 
sisted, and which, with the powers 
he possessed, he might have re- 
sisted. Let us suppose a divine 
prophecy the accomplishment .of 
which wall require ostensible cri-: 


sible, 
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minality, on the part of the ace 
complisher. Let us estimate the 
moral powers of mat at one hun- 
dred. Let us suppose th> gradual 
interp sition of a chain of ci 
cumstances (comprehending if Nts 
CeSsury, internal 


oOpposton to these mora: | 


msfluences), in 


vers > 


which succession of circumstan. 
ces shall termtp aie in the iulfil- 
ment of the wl p ecyv “boVe Mehe 


tioned: let us estimate the torce 


of ihese cumstances 
at one hundred 
a comparison of the-« powers, 't 
is evident that the prophecy must, 
eventually be fulfilled —neverthe. 
less, of the human azent exert his 


Opposing Ci 
and filty, iz 1) 


powers to their full extent. he is 
morally exculpated, thouvh phy. 
instrumental: but, af he 


exerted 


sically 
hase not so 
the prophecy be accomplished by 
the 
gradual interposition of circume- 
stunces, tending 
plishine it, am 
the power oft titty 
SUpPpose the extent, © dinary, mn 


his instrumentality, whilst 


fo such accom. 
unt d, Ouiyv, to 


(wre howe may 


the course of Providence), — his 
own mi ral pow r bemng ut the 
sane time, one hundred, then, 


8 he auswerable tor such acco'n. 
plishinent, in a 
brought means, 
which he had control, aud which 
he might have cvercome. 

[t is possible that divine inter. 
ference, by the interposition of 
circumstances, whether 
or internal, may exist, inp ti 
commen cccurrences of life: or. 
to speak more correctly, that 
such interference is ready io be 
displayed, af the free will cf man 
does not accomplis what the 
divine mind has declared shall 
be accomplished. But it is also 
possible, and it is reasonable, 


much es it wa 


about by over 


external 


himsclf—of 
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that what is called the ordinary 
course of nature is so well adapt- 
ed te the moral and physical con- 


sucvtion of man, that those 
events which the divine Being 
may have decreed shall take 


place, will take place (as, in the 
instance of prophecies, we have 
shewn they may take place), by 
the free agency of man, 

lt is evident that any consider. 
ation of this que.tion does not In. 
flicnce the ordinary occurrences 
of this tite: our reasoning theres 
has a reference to another 

And with this limitation, 
those who argue for free agency 
have a manifest advantage over 
their opponents, for admitting the 
reasoning of men in favour of 
ree will to be false, they can 
plead and are justified by neces. 
sity. if were impossible they 
could help reasoning as they 
have reas hed ; they of course 
cunnot be censured, therefore 
should not be punished for such 
consequences, 


tore 


wi rid 


reasoning or. its 
The s:tuation of the fatalist is 
very different; afhis argument 
be sovad, for him it may be well ; 
but af it should prove to be false, 
he must answer at his peril for 
the perversion of that understand- 
ing which nature has given him, 
Moreover they who support the 
doctrine of mechanism possess no 
lille to Ovr praise or admiration, 
lor what they may imagine their 
freedom from prejudice, or theit 
superior penetration; for, it 
should be remembered, that reae 
souing and acting, as they allow, 
rom merc necessity, the credit of 
their arguments and their actions 
devolves entirely upon some power 
ulterior to themselves. 

But having disposed of this ate 


gument against the actues caper 








bility of man, there seems to be yet 
a kind of impenetrabth y in the 
nature of the causes of the degree S 
of perfection which different: men 
attain 

Looking at the question some- 
thing superficially, it seems rea- 
sonable to admit that according 
to the opportunities of moral im- 
provement which a man possesses, 
considering the circumstances im 
which he is placed, his bodily 
Constitution and spirits,——so must 
we judce of the degree of moral 
rectitude, to which he basattained, 
Thus two men may have advanced 
to the same elevation in the scale 
of moral excellence, although one 
may have committed more mis. 
deeds than the other; owing to 
his temptations having been great- 
er, or his means of resisting them 
less. A man’s absolute state of 
moral habitude is to be judy d 
by the deyree in which he has ap. 
proached a capability of enjoying 
moral happiness; of comprchend- 
ing the nature and excellence of 
virtue. A man may have passed 
through life without having evinc- 
edany great dereliction of prin- 
ciple, without having committed 
any enormous faults; and yet be 
very little able to comprehend the 
dignity of virtue: whilst another 
man with deeper reflection, and 
compelled frequently to act upon 
stimulating and perplexing occa- 
sions 5; resisting some temptations 
and yielding to others, may pos- 
sess truer notions of the nature of 
moral obligation, higher concep- 
tions of the essence of virtue, and 
consequently be better fitted for 
the enjoyment of pure and ra- 
tonal happiness. 

But the comparative merit of 
such a man is not determined by 
his ostensible virtue: a third man 
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whom circuinstances may have 
driven into retirement, may pos- 
sess the same merit, though he 
have not displayed the same Vire 
tue; the contingents of his life not 
having been such as to call for 
grcat exertions, The merit of 
the one has been proved—the 
merit of the other may exist. The 
warttor whe mounts a breach in 
the tace of the enemy, and the 
soldier who would eagerly have 
performed the same exploit if the 
task had been allotted him, are 
equally meritorious. One receives 
a laurel crown; both deserve it. 

In ike manner a man, A, may 
have committed more misdeeds 
than another man, I}, and yet be 
the more virtuous character tn the 
estimation of his fellow men, whilst 
at the same time his absolute me- 
rit may pot be greatet than the 
caine qualification in B. The 
personal privations and hardships 
which A may have undergone 
in the manifestation of his virtue 
are a distinct consideration: for 
these he deserves a recompence 
in proportion to their extent, in 
the same manner as the endu. 
rance of unavoidable misfortune 
in ordinary life is, in the eye of 
justice, a title of recompence to 
the sufferer, But the chief sub- 
ject of applause is the inward 
complexion of the mind, that 
energy of soul, that exertion of 
virtuous principle which prompted 
tothe endurance of suffering, and 
was the chief support under its 
pressure—and with these qualities 
it is possible that the character 
B mightequally be endued, though 
he possessed not the opportunity 
to display them. This might be 
the case. ‘The merit of A is mae- 
nitest; the merit of B remains te 
be proved, 
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It seems then necessary for the 
exact estimation of character to 
suppose two men, whose situation, 
constitation, and circumstances 
are precis:ly similar. But even 
here we are perplexed with cone 
siderable difficulty. Of two men, 
placed as far we can judge in si- 
milar circumstances, with equal 
advantagess, with the same motives 
to action, the same advice, and 
the same example, one sball prove 
a noble, and the other a despica- 
ble character. How shall we 
account for this variety, for this 
Opposition between the two, and 
how shall we estimate the actual 
virtue of each? Will it be said 
that one has taken more pains 
with himself, and is therefore more 
worthy? That he has pondered 
more upon the nature of moral 
excellence, and aliogether applied 
himself more to the improvement 
of his mind than the other?— 
That corresponding effects will 
result from such conduct must be 
admitted—that is, this pains.taking 
with himself is the efficiens cause 
of his future nobleness of charac- 
ter. But why did one of two 
persons, placed under similar cir- 
cumstances, take more pains than 
the other; what induced him to 
think more upon his moral nature; 
what was the cause of that deep 
thought and persevering study? 
He had no motive to action but 
what the other man possessed ; 
and if the same motive made a 

ter impression on the one 

nh on the other, what was the 
cise of this inequality of impres. 
sion? In fine, were their minds 
ar ble of beine 2 and one more 
able of being acted than 
the offleF? This is thaconelaaion, 
with the usual accepta. 

tion Of the doctring of necessity ; 


that is, under the notion of the 
impossibility of a man’s acting 
otherwise than in compliance with, 
the motives which impress them. 
selves involuntarily on his mind, 
But on the other hand, if we 
adopt the notion of free agency, 
we are without any distinct solu. 
tion of the difficulty. It is not 
satisfactory to say that one man 
chose to think, and that the other 
did not; for the faialist allows 
this, Why did he chuse to think? 
if he had no good motive he had 
no merit; and whatever motive 
he possessed the other man pose 
sessed also: and this brings us to 
the former question, why was one 
man induced to set about obeying 
a certain motive rather than the 
other man? Moreover, can these 
doubts be resolved by reference to 
the bodily and mental original 
constitution of the men? It may 
be urged that if two men could 
be found, whose circumstances in 
these respects were precisely si- 
milar, their characters would be 
similar; and that in proportion as 
the circumstances of either, ronets 
in so much his character wou 

change. But is this the fact? 
And do persons vary in character, 
in exact proportion as they vary 


in Circumstances? If they, day, 


then are all men alike virtuous,;. 
and into this predicament. the fa- 
talist must fall, Ifthey do not— 
that is, if persons’ characters are 
not the same, taking intoaccount 
the balance of circumstances, then 
different men whose circumstances 
are precisely the same, will nevese 
theless exhibit different characters; 
and it is this variety of character, 
under the same circumstances, 
which it is the question to,ex- 
plain. : . 

The doctrine of necessity, wauld 
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aflord a very compendious expla. 
nation, but this explanation would 
not prove the doctrine of necessity. 
An universa! system of mechanism 
would equally explain any fact in 
natural history, or any result in 
chemistry which had not been 
accounted for; but the existence 
of these facts and results would 
not prove a system of mechanism. 
If this doctrine be first proved, 
we will admit the explanation ; 
but ignorance of a true Cause ts 
no ground for the substitation of 
a false one 3; and the usual mode 
of arguing upon this subject about 
involuntary impressions and mo- 
tives is not at all conclusive; as 
i pre-supposes every motive to be 
irresistible Which is not resisted ; 
and might with equal propriety 
be urged with respect to Deity 
himself, or with respect to any 
other power ulterior to man. God 
may admit the motives of bene- 
volence, liberality and compassion, 
in his providence for the human 
face: ‘but will it be said, that 
there is ‘no moral excellence in 
acts arising from such motives? 
And will it'be argued (as it might a 
priori, with Deity, as well as with 
man,) that these motives present 
themselves involuntarily, that they 
are the strongest which appear at 
the time—that, therefore, they are 
itresistible ; consequently that cor- 
responding conduct is the result ; 
bat, that in such conduct there is 
no moral beauty or grace, be- 
Cause the motives being irresisti- 
ble, it is not possible that God 
should act differently from the 
maoner in which he does act. 

I observed that this kind of 
reasoning might be used @ priors 
m respect to God, a3 well as in 
respect to man: now is there any 
thing im the consciousness of man, 
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or in the reasonableness of the 
thing, which renders a distinction 
in argument necessary? On the 
contrary, is there not an universal 
feeling in the breasts of men which 
almost impels them to believe 
that they have a power to act, or 
to refrain from acting according 
with theirown pleasure? And do 
not reason and revelation, in broad 
and general terms, dictate the 
same concluston? 

It seems to me that it is our 
ignorance of the first principles 
and modes of operation in the hu- 
man mind, which has given oc. 
casion to that negative sort of 
reasoning on which the system 
of the fatalist depends, and which 
gathers strength only from our 
inabilityto afford explanations on 
subjects with respect to which we 
have no means of information, 
But is it reasonable because of our 
ignorance (and this ignorance I 
shall admit) of the mode of ope- 
ration and extent of our moral 
power to deny the existence of 
the power itself? and to protrude 
into its place, a doctrine against 
which, in general, the unsopbis. 
ticated mind revolts, and which 
we have no reason to believe true, 
but because we cannot proye it 
to be false. Noone, I imagine, 
will assert that free agency is a 
thing in itself impossible. For the 
sake of the argument then, let us 
suppose that man is a free moral 
agent—now, have we any proof 
or reason to suppose that bis con- 
duct would, in such case, be dif- 
ferent from what it actually is— 
that he would exett his moral 

wers differéntly from the mane 
ner in which he does exert them 
at present? Or, can we imi 
that his consciousness Of such a 
power vested within himself, woult 
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be in any ways diferent from that 
consciousness which every man 
now feels of such « prerogative ; 
and which is never disputed, unul 
he utt “wnpt to explain what may 
not admit of explanation ; and to 
search into modes and operation 
of causes, which may in their 
nature be inscrutable. If we can- 
not perceive that our Conscious« 
ness of possessing this power would 
be different from that conscious- 
ness which we do experience, it 
seems reas: nable to conclude that 
we have this power, until it shall 
be shewn that we have it not. 

The degree in which moral ca. 
pability ts possessed is nc t material, 
nor is HM essential that man should 
know the extent of it, or compre. 
hend the mode in which he de 
rives it; for these considerations 
do not affect the reasonableness 
of the supposition, We admit the 
influence of constitution and cire 
cumstances upon ostensible cha. 
racter: we allow thot the ambi. 
tleuys man cannot always help 
being ambitious, nor the efiem:. 
nate man, «fleminate. Diversity 
of character may be beneficial to 
mankind, Some men may be 
formed to honour, and some to 
dishonour; the economy of the 
world may require it: but each 
may have a power within himself 
to improve the capacities which 
nature has given him, This may 
be the case ; there is no proof that 
it is not—it is reasonable that it 
should be. ‘The comparative de- 
gree. of virtue, or of criminality 
which, aitaches to different men, 
ik may, in many cases, be im. 
passible for homan ingenuity to 
determine. The martyr who suf- 
fera death in defence of the truth, 
exhibits: strong positive virtue, 
bis merit is obvious. Amongst 


ihe number who lament his 
fate, there may be some who 
would not have hesitated, had 
they been called to the same trial 
—these have the same merit 5 
their reward will be less, nas 
much as therrsufermgs bave been 
lighter. The criminal who pays 
with bis life the forfert dve to his 
country may have exerted his 
moral powers as strenuously as 
thousands who witness his execue 
tion. It is possible that his crie 
minality shall prove only the abe 
sence of strong positive virtue— 
ol virtue strong enough to coune 
tervail the intluence of opposing 
circumstances. ‘This might be ihe 
case, [tis clear that the culprit 
was destitute of acertan degree 
of virtue. ‘That a similar degree 
of virtue is possessed by those who 
have witnessed his sufferings Is not 
manifest; it is pot necessary it 
should be. Man is act the judge 
between them. It is sufficient that 
he attend to his own state, and 
exert the moral powers which be 
may possess: the resalt will be 
influenced by circumstances; but 
the result is not the criterion of 
merit. A man’s constitution and’ 
circumstances are with respect tor 
himself (i. e. his moral capacity) 
what a block of marble is :to® 
sculptor—which may or may not 
admit of very high polish and beaus 
ty, but upon which his power 
and skill may, nevertheless, be 
exerted, while the result of his 
labours will obviously correspond 
with the nature and quality of the 
substance, on which» his talents 
have been employed.. The pres 
vailing dispositions of a man’s 
mind, and the unavoidable cone 
tingents of his life will give a tone 
to his character; for we donot 
know that his moral powers: are 
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safticient to prevent such an in- 
fluence; but he may improve 
what he cannot render perfect, 
and modify what he cannot sub- 
due. A vessel in a strong cur. 
rent cannot be prevented going 
down with the stream; buta skil- 
ful pilot may frequently. chuse the 
line of his course, and avoid the 
rocks which he cannot remove, 
H. B. 
Sunday Schosls of Catholic 
Urigm. 
SIR, 

Among the institutions by which 
this country 18 distinguished, every 
considerate Christian will set a 
high value ou the late establish. 
ment of Sunday schools, which 
dees so much honour to the me. 
mory of Mr. Raikes. In con- 
templating, however, the advan- 
tages to be derived from them, it 
may sirike some of your readers 
with surprise, that the Protestants 
should not only have been so long 
atime without them, but that the 
Catholics may with justice claim 
the honour of setting us the exam- 
ple two hundred years ago. I 
have, in proof of this, made an 
extract from the Classical Tour 
through Italy, just published, 
whose, amiable and enlightened 
author gives us the following ‘ac. 
count of the formation of them 
by St. Charles Borromeo, one of 
those great characters who shews 
that virtue and patriotism are to 
be found in that church, many ot 
whose tenets are deservedly held 
by us.in abhorrence. 

** Many of the excellent insti. 
tutions of Cardinal Borromeo 
stiikiremain, and among others 
that ot Sunday schools, and it is 
both novel and affecting to behold 
on. that, day the vast area of the 


Sunday Schools of Catholic Origin, 
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cathedral of Milan filled with 
children, forming two grand divi- 
sions of boys and girls, ranged 
opposite each other, and these 
again subdivided intu classes, ac- 
cording to their age and capacie 
ties, drawn up between the pillars, 
while two or more instructors 
attend each class, and direct their 
questions and explanations ‘to 
every little individual without 
distinction, A clergyman attends 
each class, accompanied by one 
or more laymen for the boys, 
ard for the girls as many matrons. 
The lay persons are said to be 
oftentimes of the first distinction, 
Tables are placed in different 
recesses for writing. ‘This admi- 
rabie practice, so beneficial and 
so edifying, is not confined to the 
cathedral, or even to Milan. 
The pious archbishop extended 
it to every part of his immense 
diocese, and it is observed in alf 
the par chial churches of the Mu. 
lanese, and of the neighbouring 
dioceses, of such at least as are 
suffracans of Milan.” ? 
li ws Nui Necessary to recom. 
mend this practice to Unitariansy 
as I believe very few places of 
worship are among us without a 
Sunday school, but I must take 
this opportunity of adding my 
testimony to the zeal of the Cath- 
olic clergy in other parts oi Eu. 
rope, as I have been a spectator, 
in the Alps, and in the Low 
Countries, of their attention to 
youny children, an attention in 
which the Moravians also are ve 
praise-worthy, At Neuwied, on 
on the Rhine, I was detained very 
pleasantly in their chapel by the 
very agreeable wanner in which 
instruction, suitable to the capas 
cities of tbe learners, was commie 
nicated, Our Unitarian brethren, 
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who are in the neighbourhood of out a few differences in the trans. 


Moravian chapels, may not find 
their ume tl-bestowed in observ- 
ing their mode of addressing the 
younger part of their audience, 
lremain, Sir, 
Yours, xc. 


VIATOR. 





Juvenile Christian Library. 
Sin, 

Tt bas often been a serious ques- 
tion with me,’ os a parent, what 
books I should putinto the hands 
of my clildron, to furnish them 
with moial and Christian princi. 

les. ‘Yhere is no difficulty in 
finding good books for adults: my 
anxiety is wo discover such as are 
proper for young children, that 
is, such as are instructive on im- 
portant points of morality and 
religion, intelligible and attractive 
and interesting. Would some of 
your readers who arc parents, and 
who are conversant with books, 
communicate their opinions and 
plans, they would, 1 conceive, 
essentially serve many an anxious 
father or mother. 

R. BROOK, 





Mr. E. Taylor, on an old Copy 
of the N. T. 


Norwich, Aug. 4, 1818. 


Sir, 

A very old copy of the New 
Testament (which unfortunately 
wants a leaf or two both at the 
beginning and the end) having 
lately fallen into my possession, 
1 am induced to request your in. 
sertion of a short account of it for 
two reasons, Ist. That by a de. 
scription of it 1 may learn from 
some of your correspondents what 
\s tts date, and 2adly, to point 


lation of some celebrated texts, 
from the present authorized Ver. 
sion. | 

ist. Itis a thick small octavo, 
printed in black letter, with a 
‘© prologue” prefixed to the gospel 
of John and to the Epistles. It 
is divided into chapters, but not 
into verses. ‘The different para. 
graphs in each chapter are marked 
A, B, C,andsoon. The epistle 
to the Hebrews is given in the 
running title to Paul, and the 
* prologue’? contains ihe transla. 
tor’s reasons for attributing it to 
him. 

2dly. The Gospel of John be. 
gins thus: ‘* In the beginuynge 
was the worde, and the worde was 
with God, and the worde was 
God. The same was in the be» 
ginnynge with God. All thynges 
were made by it, and without it 
was made nothynge that was made. 
In it was lyfe, and the lyfe was 
the lyght of men, and the lyght 
shyneth in the darknes, but the 
darknes comprehendeth it ‘not.” 

Hebrews i. 8. “ But unto the 
Sonne he sayd, God thy seate 
shal be for ever and ever. The 
cepter of thy kyngdome is a ryght 
cepter. Thou hast loved righ. 
tewesness and hated iniquitye. 
Wherefore God which is thy God, 
hath anoynted the with the oyle 
of gladnes above thy felowes.” 

Romans iii. 23.“ Ther is no 
difference: for all have synned, 
and lacke the prayse that is of 
valoure before God; but are jus- 
tified frely by his grace, throught 
the redempcion that is in Christ 
Jesu, whom God hath made @ 
seate of mercy thorow fayth in his 
bloud,” &c. 

Colossians i. 15. * Which is 
the ymage of the invisible’ God, 
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fyrste begotten of all creatures. 
For by hym were all thinges crea. 
ted, thinges that are in heaven, 
and thinges that are in earth: 
thinges visible, and thinges invi- 
sible, whether they be majeste or 
lordshyppe, either rule or power.’ 

2 Timothy, iii. 16. ‘“* For all 
scripture geven by inspiracion of 
God, is proffitable to teache, to 
improve, to amende, &c.”’ 

Phillipians ii. 9, ** Wherefore 
God hath exalted hym aad geven 
hym a name above ail names : that 
in the name of Jesus shulde every 
knee bowe, &c.” 

1 John, v. 7. This celebrated 
text is inclosed in brackets.+ 

The above quotations will, I 
think, be sufficient to free the edi. 
tors of the Improved Version from 
that wicked and stupid charge 
which has been brought against 
them, (and which has lately been 
retailed by a clergyman ina vi- 
sitation sermon in this city) of 
‘* gross and wilful mistranslation,” 
and of altering the scriptures to 
make them suit their own parti- 
cular views. It is clear who were 
the alterers and the innovators, 
since we see that the Improved 
Version merely restores the read- 
ing which modern translators had 
altered, in most of the passages 
above quoted. We all know what 
Weight some persons attach to 
antiquity merely as such, and to 
these it may be satisfactory to find 
that the rendering of the above 
texts in the Received Version of 
the New Testament is a mere 
modern corruption, and that the 





+ Query. Why were the brackets 
omitted ia subsequent translations? It 
iS pretty certain that no fresh evi- 
dence of the genuineness of this verse 


lias come out since this translation 
was made 


English Catholics.—Title Reverend. 
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only verse in the book which at 
all implies the doctrine of a Tris 
nity, is now impudently retained 
in the text, without any mark 
whatever to denote that it has less 
authority than the rest to support 
it, contrary to the opinion of our 
ancestors. I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
EDWARD TAYLOR. 





Catholics in England and Wales. 


It appears by the statement of 
a Dublin paper, that the total 
number of Catholics in England. 
and Wales considerably exceeds 
three hundred thousand, The 
principal Catholic counties are 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Nore 
thumberland. These with Dur« 
ham, Cheshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Kent, and Worcestershire, contain 
about 200,000; London and its 
suburbs, with Surry and Middle« 
sex, 50,000. The remaining 
50,000 are thinly scattered throughe. 
out the other counties and Cities ¢ 
but chiefly in Bristol, Bath, Ports. 
mouth, Plymouth, Southampton, 
Exeter, Gloucester, and a few 
watering places. In every county 
in England, there are Catholic 
chapels and congregations. Als 
together, there are about 200 chae 
pelss and generally clean, come 
modious and well-built. Lanca. 
shire alone counts upwards of 100 
Catholic chapels, aud, in the Ca- 
tholic counties, gentlemen main- 
tain chaplains in their own houses, 
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On the Title Reverend. 
Sir, é 
There has been always some) 
doubt amongst Dissente:s whether 
they should confer on their mie 
misters the clerical tithe—Reverend: 
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amongst true Churchmen there 
has been no doubt on this sub. 
ject; they have very correctly 
decided that R-verend is the style 
of one in holy orders, and cannot 
be allowed, without an. egregious 
abuse of etiquette, to any person 
pretending to holy orders. 
Dissenters plead that according 
to common forms of courtesy the 
tule may be bestowed on their 
teachers as a short way of spe- 
cifying their office: ia this there 
may be reason: but I would ask 
whether it be consistent with mo- 
desty or Christian simplicity that 
Dissenting ministers should assume 
it, as their due, and place it os- 
tentatiously upon door-plates and 
tithe. pages? Is not this a bumble 
mimickry of a church, which 
scorns such as ape her dignities; 
and a voluntary descent to the 
level of that low tribe of soz. disant 
priests, who wanting education, 
talents and connections, lay claim 
te reverence by a name, a gown 
and the imitable et cetera of priest. 
hood ? 
PHILO-GOG MAGOG. 


On Future Punishment. 
Sir; Nov. 7, 1813. 


“ have read the Letter (Vol. 
Vill. p. 640) On Future Punish. 
ment, with some portion, I trust, 
of that attention which the subject 
and the serious manner in which 
it is treated, justly demand. Re- 
jectine, hike your correspondent, 
the doctrine of “ endless torments” 
as iinpeaching “* the infinite be. 
nevoleice of the Deiy,” I yet 
canvot perceive, like him, as the 
plain tanguage of scmpture, that 
“the wicked will be utterly de. 

." ‘T shall not, however, 
enter at large into ¢ question which 


Punishment. 


has been so often and so well are 
gued that nothing new could ea” 
sily be advanced, but rather con- 
fine myself to some points which 
appear to deserve your correspon. 
dent’s attentive review, leaving 
to that able and excellent Chris. 
tian, Mr. Wright, to answer for 
himself, if he should demur to 
the inferences drawn from his ad- 
missions, as quoted p. 641. 

Your correspondent represents 
the Universalists (p. 642,) as * tae 
king a most unwarrantable li. 
cence with the sacred writings.” 
Yet he must hear every day, 
‘* the words perish, perdition, dee 
struction, death, which are. ap- 
plied to future punishment,” em. 
ployed in popular language (and 
such is certainly the language of 
the Bible), when nothing less is 
designed than to describe a state 
absolutely unchangeable, and 
therefore properly endless, J.S 
goes on to dispute the opinion, 
that ** between the best of the 
wicked, and the worst of the good 
the shades are imperceptible.” Yet 
how does he comtrovert that opis 
nion? After proposing” the” just 
delineation of Christian perfection, 
‘“* living in habitual. devotion 
seeing God in. every thingand 
every thing in God,” can he, on 
reflection, satisfy himself, that all 
who do not reach that eminence 
** have not God in «all their 
thoughts?” Are there then ‘* no 
nice st ades of difference” but sueh 
“a broad distinction,” that a 
confirmed sinner who.dieth a hut. 
dred years vid,’” or the hypecrite 
who “* devours widuws’ “houses, 
and for 2 pretence makes ~ 
prayers,” is to be eonfo 
present character and fiivure dese 
tiny with “* the young man Void 
of unders who, ‘while ie 
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is enslaved by * the sin which 
easily besets him, has yet ** some 
good thing i» him,’ and is * not 
far from the kingdom of God.” 
Has J.S. indeed offered any thing 
more than an oprnion on this sub. 
ject. To employ his own lan. 
guage, is not this broad distnc. 
tion a ** structure without a foun- 
dation,” 

Your correspondent (p. 642) ap- 
pears closely to follow Dr. Price 
on Providence, p. 142, where he 
acknowledges himself a tollower 
of Butler (Analogy, p. 1. c. 5). 
Yet those eminent Christian mo. 
ralists only indulge a gloomy phi. 
losophical- speculation, They no 
more than J. S, profess to prove 
from scripture that a large proe 
portion of the human race may 
be expected to incur a proper de. 
struction, because an immense 
proportion of plants and brute 
animals never reach maturity. 
Butler indeed, probably believed, 
or-at least professed to believe, the 
doctrine of endless torments, 

Your correspondent, like de- 
structionists ia general, seems to 
resolve the whole punishment of 
ine wicked into loss of being. Yet 

has not explained, whether the 
wicked are to perish at the end of 
this life, or to exist in a separate 
Slate, or the whole man to be re- 
stored with renewed Consciousness 
at the close of the present dispen- 
sation, merely for the purpose of 
their aunihilation, But most ex. 
waerdinary appears the close of 
your correspondent’s leticr, im 
which he considers his opinion as 
laying ® peculiar restraint upon 
vicious inclination. Can we have 
forgotten what hes passed in our 
evemifvl times. Have we never 
heard .of: men who stecled their 


eptasBad strengthened their hands 
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to commit the foulest deeds, not 
under that persuasion, to which 
J. S, attributes ‘* a practical ten. 
dency to lessen the restraints to 
vice,’’? a beiiet ** that the punish. 
ment of the wicked will be long 
and severe, but remedial and core 
rective. No, they rather ine 
duiged that belief maintained by 
J. 5. with a far different spirit 
and desiga that ** death is eternal 





sleep.” 
BEREUS, 
Mr. Wright on Future Punish 
ment. ToJ.S. 


Wisbeach, Dec. 9; 1813. 


Dear Sir, 

In your communication on Fu- 
ture Punishment (Vol. VIIE. 
p. 640), you have dove me the 
honour to mention my name, and 
make some quotations from my 
Essay on the subject. I take the 
liberty, in return, of animadverte 
ing on some of your observations. 

I agree, that no opinion fee 
specting future punishment oughé 
to be admitted unless it can be 
supported oy the authority of the 
New Testament, On this ground 
precisely, 1 reject the doctrine of 
endless destruction.. The proofs 
produced by its advocates appear 
to me insufficient. - Forms of exe 
pression equally strong areapphed 
in the Old Testament, to the pue 
nishment of men in this world, 
as any you can find applied in 
the New ‘lestament, to the future 
punishmentoisioners, When 
read of the utter destruction of 
persons in the Old Testament, 
you do not suppose endless loss 
of being to be meant, 
nothing is said there of the resto. 
ration of those so destroyed, and. 
where will you, find the desteae> 
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tion of the wicked in the New 
more strongly expressed? You 
inform the reader that, ** when- 
ever the words everlasting, and 
eternal, are used in this [your] 
letter, they are intended to mean 
endless ;” but your saying this 
alters not their true meaning. You 
ought to have proved that endless 
is necessarily their meaning, at 
least when connected with punish- 
ment. If it be necessarily their 
meaning it must be cither, because 
the words themselves can admit 
of no other; this you will not 
assert, you must know they are 
often used in @ limited sense; or 
because the nature of the punish. 
ment absolutely requires the words 
should have an unlimited meaning: 
but how can you shew that pu. 
nishment will be of such a nature 
as to require endless duration? 
You say that future punishment 
is @ doctrine “ contained in the 
Christian scriptures alone.” Yet 
the shame and everlasting con. 
tempt of the wicked is spoken of 
in the Jewish scriptures, Dan, 
xii. 2. We read of Amalek and 
Eber perishing for ever, Num. 
xxiv, 20, 24; and of the ever. 
lasting confusion of the persecu- 
tors of Israel, Jer.xx. 11. Of 
course you must acknowledge 
that the words “ everlasting”? and 
for “* ever’? are connected with 
punishment, and even destruction, 
which will not be endless, in the 
Jewish seripture : what is theré to 
forbid their ‘being so used in’ the 
Christian scriptures? Why should 
it be thought. wrong to compare 
the New Testament with the Old 
on this any more than on any 
other subject? - 

Your second preliminary ob. 
servation I allow to be just; but 
cannot see that there was any 


need for you to state it on the 
occasion. We are not conscious 
of explaining as figurative texts 
which are not so; and your ob. 
servation will not authorize your 
applying as plain and literal pas. 
sages which can be shewn to be 
figurative. If you think we turn 
plain declarations of scripture into 
figurative language, point out the 
instances, shew us our mistake. 
You have totally mistaken the de- 
sign of one passage quoted from 
my Essay ; when I said, ‘ it ts 
of no consequence to our leading 
arguments in how literal a sense 
the words perish, perdition, de- 
struction, death, are applied to 
future punishment,” I simply 
meant, that in however literal a 
sense stch terms be understood 
unless it can be proved that the 
perdition, destruction, or death, 
will be absolutely endless, @ re- 
storation may ultimately take 
place; and it is contended you 
cannot prove from the New Tes- 
tament, that they will be endless : 
it follows, that if what the scrip- 
tures teach concerning God, aue 
thorize the conclusion that such 
a restoration will take place, what 
they express concerning the futare 
destruction, &e. of the wicked, 
is not opposed to it. 
took for granted, that I meant, 


let the words of scripture Be ‘ever’ 


so plain and literal, 1 was resolved 
to turn them into figure and me- 
taphor; than which nothing was 
farther from my thoughts, "he the 
advocates for the desttucti 

scheme, rely so much on the 

teral interpretation of the terms in 
quéstion, I meant to shew that it 


vinced that immortality will be 


Yon, Sir, 
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their reward, though you think in 
this ** all seem willing to agree ;” 
for as the righteous will be reward. 
ed according to their works, they 
must be rewarded in different de. 
grees, unless it can be proved they 
are all equal in piety, virtue and 
goodness ; but what degrees can 
there be in immortality? Noone 
who is raised to immortality can 
be more or less than immortal, 
I know not that you are autho, 
rized to say eternal life will be 
properly a reward, though the 
just will inherit it; for itis com- 
municated as a free gift. You 
contend that eternal death, a form 
of expression no where to be found 
in the scriptures, by which you 
mean endless loss of being, will 
be the punishment of the wicked 
hereafter; yet as they will be 
punished according to their evil 
works, and all- are not guilty 
alike, you must admit there will 
be degrees in future punishment ; 
but there can be no degrees in 
endless loss of being ; on this hy. 
pothesis all crimes and criminals 
will be punished exactly alike ; 
which is contrary to both scrip- 
ture and reason, If you say they 
will be punished in different de. 
grees before they are destroyed, 
this is changing the ground, and 
giving up the notion for which 
you contend, that eternal. death 
will be the punishment, and ma. 
king it only that in which the 
Punishment will issue. 

Though thefuture existence and 
happiness of the righteous are 
plainly revealed, yon will not 
contend that none of the language 
applied in scripture to their future 
state is figurative ; you believe 
that ‘* it does not- yet appear what 
we shall be.” This subject then 
8 not free from obscurity. We 
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believe that the future punishment 
of the wicked is plainly revealed: 
and can youexplain in what way, 
how long, or how much, they 
will suffer? Is there no figura 
tive language used in the descripe 
tions given of their punishment ? 
Will you then still say that it is 
supposition only, that their pu. 
nishment is involved in awful obe 
scurity? The reasoning by which 
you attempt to reconcile your 
hypothesis with the character of 
God, comes not to the point, 
Though it is fully granted that 
God has an unquestionable right 
to make what differences he please 
in the constitution of his creatures, 
and the period of their duration : 
yet it should ever be remembered 
that he is a righteous judge, and 
a merciful Father. You have not 
shewn how it comports with his 
character as @ righteous governor 
and impartial judge, to hurl one 
of his subjects to endless destruce 
tion, and raise another to endless 
life and happiness, when. the 
shades of difference in their cha. 
racter and conduct are compara. 
tively slight: nor how it agrees 
with his character as a gracious 
Father to consign to endless de~ 
struction a part of his rational 
offspring; to raise from the silent 
tomb those to whom he stands in 
the endearing relation of a father 

that they may only suffer, and be 

eternally lost. Reconcile your 
doctrine, if you can, with what 

the scriptures teach of the pater. 
nal love and infinite goodness of 
God. You compare human bee 

ings to oaks and acorns, and reaq . 
son as if their destruction or pree 

servation was of po more estima- 

tion with the Almighty than. the, 
destruction or preservation, of an 

acorn: remember, Sir, the words 
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of Jesus, ** Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.’’ God es- 
teennd the preservation of the 
Nineviies of much more conse. 
quence than the preservation of 
Jonuh’s gourd 

In what part of scripture is fue 
ture panish mentse contrasted with 
mortality, as to make the for- 
mer an endless negation of the 
latter? ‘That it 1s so contrasted 
you seem to take tor granted ; but 
to establish this point by seripta. 
ral proof you will tind a very dif- 
ferent thing. You bave said 
“the waces of sin Is DEATH, 
ETERNAL DEATH!’ the «apostle 
satistied himself with saying sim- 
ply death, the phrase you have 
used is unscriptural, of Course 
the phrases, eternal life, and eter. 
nal death, are no where placed 
In contrast by the sacred writers. 
The burden of proving lies with 
you; if your proofs be insufficient, 
the doctrine of limited punishment 
follows of course, . | remain, with 
much Christian respect, 

Yours, &c. 
R. WRIGHT. 


Mr. Marsom’s Strictures on Dr. 
Estlin’s Discourses on Uni- 
versal Restsiution, 


High Holborn, Feb, 2, 1814. 


Sir, 

Soine observatitins on Dr. Est. 
lin’s Discourses on Universal Res. 
ttution having been introduced 
into your Repository (Vol. IX, 
p21), in a correspondence be- 
tween Doctors Toulmin and Est- 
lin, in which my name occurs 
with some allusion to the manner 
in which my arguments, in a work 
entituled, “ The Universal Re- 
storatien of Mankind Examined, 
&e.” are treated by Doctor Este 


Mr. Marsom’s Strictures on Dr. Estlin’s Discourses. 


lin in the above mentioned works 
I beg to submit to you, for ine 
sertion in your valuable Miscele 
lany,the following renarks on those 
Discourses. 

After an attentive perusal of the 
Discourses I cannot help consi. 
dering the arguments therein urged 
in support of the Doctor's views 
as very inconclusive ; at least they 
have not produced any convichon 
in my mind. The Doctor, no 
doubt, will attribute this to invine 
cible prejudice 3 for in p. 166, he 
says, ** ‘To amind sealed by pres 
judice arguments can gain noad. 
mission. ‘To a mind which Is ace 
cessible to arguments, those which 
have already been adduced are 
more than suffic.ent.”? ihe Doce 
tor, it seems, Isso fully persuaded 
of the clearness and itvesistible 
energy of hisreasoning, thatwhere 
it is ineflectual, the reason nvwst 
necessarily be, that the mind is so 
sealed up by prejudice as to render 
it inaccessible to those arguments; 
which would otherwise have been 
more than sufficient forthat purs 
pose. ‘This, surely, is assuming 
a great deal too much, and very 
far from being consistent with tbat 
respect and candour which are 
due to the judgment and under- 
Standing of those who after the’ 
most serious and impartial exa. 
mination are under the necessity 
vt differing from us. 

In page 135, the doctor cites 
the following observation trom my 
work, p. 5, 6. ** Mr. Marsom 
says, [t may be proper tu observe, 
ist, ‘That the doctrine of Unie 
versal Salvation is no where ex. 
pressly taught in the ‘holy scrip. 
tures, If God then has no where 
promised a univeral restoration of 
mankind, there can be no abso- 
lute, substantial ground to affirm 
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erexpect it”) The Doctor ob- 
jects first, to the propriety of the 
term salvation in (lis Counection. 
Was not the Doctor aware that 
that term forms a pert of the ttle 
of the work’ against whieh I was 
writing >?) If therefore there isany 
impropriety in the term, ay here 
used, that umpropricty is not mine, 
but Dr. Chauncey’s. 

On the assertion, that, ** The 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation 
is no where expressly taught in 
the Holy Scriptures,” the Doctor 
observes, ** That with respect to 
the manuer in which the doctrine 
istaught, the teacher is a bette: 
judge than ourselves 3” and after 
Citlug a passage of scripture Which 
he supposes includes the doctrme, 
although 1 can perceive no rela. 
tion at has to it, he adds, ** It 
is taught by necessary inference 
from innumerable texts, and from 
wih the moral attributes of the 
Divine being.” | ‘The Doctor here 
fully admits the truth of the as. 
sertion, that the doctrine Is: no 
where expressly taught in the 
scriptures ; but at the same ume 
he entirely evades the question in 
dispute between us, which is not 
the manner in which the doctrine 
is taught, but whether the scrip- 
turesteach it at all, 

Here then we are come to a 
point, the truth of the doctrine is 
admitted to depend entirely on 
inferences drawn from passages 
of scripture and from the attri 
butes of God: But let us ask, 
Had Jesus Christ.and bis apostles 
believed. the doctrine ot Universal 
Restitution, bad they attached 
that importance to it which the 
Doctor does, and had they felt as 
he feels. respecting it, would they 
not«bave been explicit upon the 
subject? Would it not have en. 
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tered into their publie discou rses 
and formed a preminent feature’ 
in the epistles to the churches ? 
Would they not have stated it 
clearly, ilustrated and expatiated 
upon it with rapture, and not 
have left it to be discovered by 
uncertain deductions, of by mere 
inferential reasoning? Most un- 
doubtedly they would, bad they 
hehieved it, a ad considered it as 
essentially connected with the ho- 
nour of God and the hippiness 
of mankind; but as we find no-« 
thing like thistm any part of the 
New Testament we must neces. 
sarily conclude that it made no 
part of the counsel of God re- 
vealed to them, nor did it form 
apy article of their creed, 

The doctrine of the future pus 
nishment of the wicked, especially 
with respect to its nature and du. 
ration, forms the prin€ipal’ part 
of the Doctor's work (consisting 
of 211 pages), and although it is 
repeatedly adverted to in- the 
course of it, yet ull be comes to’ 
page 167 he does not attempt to 
explan) the nature of that pu- 
nv iiment, orin what it will con. 
sist, notwithstanding bis whole 
system, in @ great measure, de. 
pends upon the decision of ‘this 
question. ‘ The question (he 
there tells us) still remains,’ In 
what, according to the scriptures, 
will the punishment of the wicked 
consist?’ ‘The decisron of Scrip- 
ture on this subject is’ certainly of 
great importance. Let.-us then 
attend to 1, as stated by the Doce 
tor. ** Theseriptures,’”? he adds, 
** inform us thatit will consist in 
an exclusion from the mediatorial 
kingdom of -Chrst, and in great 
and meoncewable mental. ‘ans 
gush.” Can/any man acquainted 
with the New, Testument admit 
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this statement?) Where has that 
given us any such information? 
Phere isnot any thing there that 
bears the least. resemblance to it, 
nor is there a single passage from 
which it can be fairly inferred, 

Mediatorial kingdom is a plirase 
not to be found in the scriptures, 
they know nothing of such a 
kingdom, and consequently cannot 
inform us that any will be ex- 
cluded from it. What ‘oes me. 
diatotial kingdom mean? Scrip- 
ture, for the above reason cannot 
inform us. Shall we then appeal 
to analogy? Thi: will not assist 
us, because it has no analogy 
with any ting we are acquainted 
with. Sball we appeal then to 
Doctor Estlin? He will be able 
perhaps to explain the teims ; 
especially as they form so essential 
a part of the system he is defend. 
ing. Let us hear him, ** The 
kingdom of Christ (he tells us, 
p. 141) as far as it is preparatory 
or mediatorial—that is the king. 
dom of means, will have an end: 
it will have an end, and be de. 
livered wp to God, when the final 
kingdom, which has been ex- 
plained to be the kingdom oftrutb, 
righteousness and happiness shall 
be established.””, How unmeamng 
is this! equally remote from rea- 
son and common sense as it is 
from the scripture. Mediatorial 
kingdom, preparatory kingdom, a 
kingdom of means, final kingdom, 
are all of them phrases, invented 
to serve am hypotiiesis which has 
no other support. 

This quotation affirms, respect. 
ing the mediatorial kingdom of 
Christ, that, ** It will have an 
ead.” This sentence, not only 
as unscriptural as all the rest, but 
directly opposed to the very lan- 
guage of scripture, was too im- 


portant not to be repeated. Pro- 
phecy, speaking of the kingdom 
of Christ, says, Isa. ix. 7, ‘* Of 
the increase of his government 
and peace, there shall be no 
end.” Andin the New Testament 
the angel tells Mary that, ‘*-He 
shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever, and of his kingdom there 
shall be noend,”? See also Dan. 
ch. vil. 14, and ch. ji. 44. Yet 
in the face ofthese prophecies, and 
without the least authority from 
other scriptures, Doctor Estlin 
makes the unqualified assertion, 
ubove quoted. 

From hence we learn why the 
terms mediatorial, &c. are applied 
to the kingdom of Christ, i. e. 
in order to get rid of the idea of 
its endless duration, and to supe 
pert the opposite one, i. e. that it 
will have a termination; because 
if the duration of his kingdom will 
be endless, as the scriptures af- 
firm, and if the punishment of 
the wicked will consist in an exe 
clusion from it, as the Doctor 
affirms, then that punishment also 
will be endless. ) 

The Deetor considers the above 
citation from p. 141, as a@ suffie 
cient answer to 400 pages of my 
work; he says, “I apprehend 
that the following brief observa- 
tron will lead to an answer to the 
rest of these two volumes,”? What; 
this * brief observation” is, we 
have seen. The Doctor has cited 
two or three short paragraphs from 
that work, making together about 
one page of his, and these he 
cites not to controvert but to ape 
prove; for he says, p. 137, ree 
specting the propositions they cone 
tain, “* Pitiable would be the state 


of intellect of that person who 
should deny either of these pro- 
positions.” “The rest of the vos 











jumes,” it scems is to be answered 
by asingle dash of his pen, by 
«a brief observation,” without 
citing a single sentence, or refer. 
ring ‘to any one argument contain. 
ed in them. Could the Doctor 
possibly imagine that he should be 
able to gain the confidence of his 
readers, or establish the truth of 
the sentiment he is advocating by 
treating a work, which professes 
to be an examination of its truth, 
in this manner ? 

The Doctor tells us that he has 
read those two volumes which he 
professes to answer ;’ he must con- 
sequemly know that in the second 
volume, p. 28 to 49, I have col. 
lected together all the passages in 
Dr. Chauncey and Mr. Winchester, 
where, in various ways and for 
different purposes, they assert that 
the kingdom of Christ will have 
an end, and have attempted to 
refute all their arguments in sup- 
port of that assertion; yet, not. 
withstanding this, the Doctor re. 
asserts the same thing without 
taking the least notice of the re. 
futation which, he must know, it 
has received. 

I should now, Sir, proceed to 
examine the proof which the Doc. 
tor offers in support of his third 
proposition, that is, that, * The 
end of punishment in. the divine 
government is to reform,” and a 
then go on to inquire whether the 
inferences which he draws from 
texts of scripture, aud from the 
adteibaten of the Divine Being in 

rt of the doctrine of Univer, 
a estitution are either, just or 
necessary, But I must leave the 
Consideration of these subjects, 
with your permission, to another 
Paper, and.am, Sir, 

) Y &c.. 


OUTS, 


Answer to Mr. Belsham’s Calm Inquiry. 
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Answer to Mr. Belsham’s ** Calm 
Inquiry.” 
Bath, Jan, 25, 1814, 
SIR, 

It is now upwards of a year and 
a half (M. Repos. vii. 568,). since 
your correspondent X. Y. expres 
sed his ** surprise and disappoints 
ment,” that no Reply two Mr, 
Belsham’s ‘* Calm, Jaquiry .iata 
the Person of Christ” had been, 
or was intended to be, published, 
it appearing to him to be “* capa. 
ble of being fairly and satisfacto. 
rily refuted :” he therefore pledged 
himself to attempt such a refuta. 
tion, should no notice be given, 
through the Repository, or vy 
private letter to your printer, with 
in two months, from the date of 
his communication, that such a 
work was already inband, New, 
Sir, as no such notice has ap- 
peared in your pages, or in any 
of the daily prints, 1 conclude that 
X. Y. will make good his.pledge 
of ** sifting every part” of Mr. 
B’s * reasoning,” and thereby 
** detect the latent, but: primary 
and extensive sources of fallacy.” 

Being an admirer of Mr. 
very able and interesting work, 
buta still greater admirer of Truth 
wherevershe may be found, I am/not 
a little curious to see this promised 
refutation. And yet after solong 

a lapse of time, I cannot help 
feeling a sort-of pre-sentinieng 
that X. Y. on earefully analysing 
the principles of Mr. B’s “ In, 
quiry” finds ‘thet he bas a little 
too hastily declared it * 
of asatistactory refutation.” Should 
it however be still X. Y"s‘in- 
tention tofavoun the public ese 
his remarks, by intimatin 
much ina future number of 


Repository, he will © 
of your readers, besides ee 





South’s 


South's Sermons. 


St. Ardleon, Jan. 1, 1814, 
SIR, 

I lately added to my small |i. 
brary the volumes of your Repo- 
sitory, which has found its way 
into this corner of the sland, 
where, expecting the close of life’s 
Varlou> ay, 

I hear the tumult of the distant throng 
As that of seas remcte or dying storms, 


And weditate on sceues more silent 
still, 
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You must know, Mr. Editor, 
that the engagements of active 
life never allowed me a methodi- 
cal application to any department 
of literature or science. My 
reading, at intervals of leisure 
short, and seized, as it were, by 
stealth, has thus been unconnect. 
ed, w a degree, of which you, 
whom I guess to be a regular 
student, cap have, happily tor 
yourself, no conception. Now 
that grey hairs are more than 
here and there upon me, it is too 
late to torm a new habit. I must, 
therefore, be satisfied with hie. 

pursuits. miscellaneous and 
desultory, to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

Remarking your encouragement 
of correspondents, by impartially 
executing your editorial office, | 
am inchned to send you some 
account of such discoveries as 
may be made in an elbow chair. 
That an old man should prefer 
old books will not surprise, and 
I confess that my eyes are more 
accustomed to the sober tints of 
antiquity ihan to the meliow hues 
of modern hot.press. 

1 have lately proposed to im- 
prove my vuccasional acquainiance 
with South into intimacy, by a 
regular perusal of bis sermons. 


The fisst of them, entitled, ** The 





Sermons. 


ways of Wisdom, ways of Plea. 
suntness,” was recommended to 
our forelathers @ century ago un 
the Tatle:is, (205 and 211) and 
can scarcely fail to be mteresting 
‘no centuries to come, for the wit 
and wisdom of South, as Johnson 
says of Butler’s name, can only 
perish with his language. Yet l 
must demur to ** the use of rea- 
son not shewing itself mil about 
the seventh year,” (ed. 1737, 
i. 9.), as an opinion unsupported 
by experience or observation. 
Nor do I know of any scriptural 
authority fur expecting the resute 
rection to consist of the ** repas 
ration of the same numerical body, 
by a re-union of al! the scatiered 
parts.” (p, 20.) Young, a juve- 
hile poet in the age of South, so 
far imbibed this notion as to give 
the following description in_ his 
* Last Day.’” first published in 
1713, without any design to bur. 
lesque a serious subject: 
Now charnels rattle; scattered limbs 
and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the 
call, 
Self. mov'd advance; the neck perhaps 
to mett 
The distant head, the distant legs, the 
feet. 
Dreadtul to view! see through the 
dusky sky, 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly 
To distant regions journeying, there 
to clam 


Deserted members, and complete ‘the 
frame, 


Having then introduced the 
death of Pompey, the poet adds: 


This sever’d head and trunk shall 
join once more, 

Tho’ realms now rise between, and 
voccans 1oar. ' 

The trumpet’s sound each. vagrant 
mote shall Lear, 

Or fixt in earth, or if afloat fn air, 

Obe) the sicnal, wafted in the wind, 

And not one sleeping atom lag bebiud, 











Nor can he quit this notion in 
another part of his poem. I ntro- 
ducing a compliment to Queen 
Anne, (for Young was through 
life an ill-rewarded ‘flatterer of 
greatness) he finds ber grand- 
father Charles, standing ** midst 
the radiant bands of spotless 
saints and Jlaurelled martyrs,” 
while 


His lifted hands his lofty neck sur- 
round 

To hide the scarlet of a circling 
wound, 

adding, somewhat  profancly, 

though as sanctioned by the ser- 

vice of his church— 

Th Almighty Judge bends forward 
from bis throne, 

These scars to mark, and then regards 
his own. 

The notion of the same nume- 
rical body was also entertained 
by a very different class of theo- 
logians, the Calvinistic Noncon- 
formists. Thus, at first, it form- 
ed a part of the Confession of 
Faith, still imposed on their stu- 
dents by the King’s Head Society, 
though, I understand, that doc- 
trine has been for some years 
omitted, in the torm now offered 
for subscription. 

On the design of this * repa. 
ration of the same numerical bo. 
dy,” respecting an unhappy por- 
tion of mankind, my author is 
horribly eloquent. It is, that 
divine Justice may ** prey upon 
the sinner, for ever, satisfying 
itself by a@ perpetual miracie, 
rendering the creature immortal 
in the midst of the flames; always 
consuming, but never consumed.” 
Yet, after thus deseribing the 
Christian’s God as an omnipvtent 
Jaggernaut, my author immediate- 
ly calis ** his mercy, his beloved, 
. bis triumphant attribute; ap at- 
VOL, IX. P 
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tribute, if it were possible, some- 
thing more than infinite; foreven 
his justice is so, and his mercy 
transcends that.”” Must not the 
writer of this last passage have 
deceived himself when be sup- 
poseds that he really believed the 
doctrine advanced in the first? 

i shall refer once more to this 
sermon for the following curious 
conjecture on the Athenians to 
whom Paul preached ** How 
would it heve employed their 
searching faculties, had the mys- 
tery of the Trinity, and the incar. 
nation of the Son of God, and the 
whole economy of man’s redemp. 
tion been explained to them?” 
i cannot help asking, how my au. 
thor could fail to suspect that 
these topics formed no part of 
Paul’s religion, from his acknow- 
ledged neglect ‘to explain them 
while he professed to teach theistn 
and the Christian faith? But T 
mast intrade no further till Tob. 
serve, whether, by an carly if- 
sertion of this letter, you encote 
rage a farther communication 
from R. B.- 
Progress of the Doctrine of the 

Trinity amongst the Quakers, 

Bromley, Oct. 9, 1813. 
Sir, 

Many of your readers are,’ I 
have no doubt, well acquainted 
with the instructive history of the 
successive and gradual steps ‘by 
which that master-piece of ubsur- 
dity and priestcraft, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, was at length im- 
posed on the Christian world, It 
did not assume the form in’ which 
it is now recognised fn *the 
creeds and liturgies of “ the 
Churches of Rome and England, 
tll very many years” after ‘tHe 
death of Athanasits, its ‘reputed 
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author, At the period of the 
Reformation, this erand corrup- 
tion of the primitive Christian 
faith was left untouched, and is 
still held up as the standard of 
orthodoxy by the great body ol 
toman Catholics and Protestants, 
Such was almost universally the 
case in this country, when the 
Society of Quakers rose in the 
47th century. lis founders and 
their converts were all educated 
in Trinitarian churches, and al- 
though the rejection of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity did not form 
the leading feature and principal 
ground of their separation from 
the various religious societies to 
which they belonged, yet so far 
were they fiom expressly adopting 
it as a fundamental tenet of the 
new association, that the doctrine 
is very seldom noticed by their 
writers, and is not so much as 
meutioned in Barclay’s celebrated 
Apology for their principles, and 
for * the true Christian divinity,” 
Yet he himseif tells us, he wrote 
in this work, published in 1675, 
**as expressly and distinctly of 
that [doctrine] as 1s expressed in 
scripture.’ Had the reformers 
from Popery, the founders of the 
Protestant reformation, been equal- 
ly cautious, how much more con. 
sisteatly and wisely would they 
have acted. 

In the famous controversy be- 
tween the Society of Quakers and 
George Keith, which commenced 
in America in 1092, the former 
alleged, that they ** never thought 
ut necessary to Le curiously inqui. 
sitive about such fanciful notions 
us he appeared to have imbibed,” 

not believing subjects, above 
the investigation of human reason 
and knowledge, to be hecessary 
to salvation, farther than they are 
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clearly revealed in the scripture, 
And looking upon the things 
which are clearly revealed, to be- 
long to us, and to be suflicient 
to salvation, have avoided to pry 
into the secret things which be. 
long to divine omniscience.” 
Gough’s History. vol, wi. p. 
S21. | 

Such was, it seems, the rational 
foundation, .and the primitive 
simplicity of their faith. Accord- 
ing to this testimony concerning 
them, their sole concern,-as to are 
ticles of faith, was with such as 
were Clearly revealed in the scrip. 
tures, and not with unintelligible 
mysteries and incomprehensible 
doctrines, but with such as human 
reason and knowledge was capable 
of comprehending, as they be. 
lieved no others to be necessary 
to salvation. 

On this oceasion it appears, 
that the Friends in London wrote 
an epistie to their brethren in 
Pennsylvania, .reminding’ them, 
amougst other things, ** that obe- 
dience to the precepts of the gos- 
pel was a better proof of our ho- 
nouring Christ, as a teacher come 
from God, than airy speculations 
and controversies, leading to con- 
tention about his glorified body 
in heaven,”’—that the spiritual 
dispensation committed to them 
was *‘ in no wise to oppose, re- 
ject, or invalidate Jesus Christ’s 
outward coming, suffering, death, 
resurrection, ascension, and glo- 
tified estate in the heavens. —Let 
us keep” say they, ‘* to the 
plainness and simplicity of scrip. 
ture language in all discourses 
about matters of faith, divinity, 
and doctrine.” Ibid. p. 327— 
329. 

The Monthly Meeting of Phi- 


ladelphia appear to have acted . 
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on these wise and liberal princi- 
ples towards George Keith, but 
‘© he hath often quarrelled with 
us,” say they, “ about confes- 
sions [of faith], declaring he 
knew none given forth by the bedy 
of friends to his satisfaction, and 
often charged most of us with being 
unsound in the faith.” How did 
the Meeting act towards this 
unruly member,” who, tot sa- 
tisfied with the tolerance of the 
Church towards himself, and his 
fanciful unscriptural notions, 
would have imposed them upon 
his brethren? 

*" We lave offered in several 
meetings,” say they, * for his 
Satisiaction, and to prevent strife 
amongst us, and for preserving 
the peace of the church, to deli- 
ver a confession of our Christian 
faith, in the words of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the au- 
thor of the Christian faith, and 
in the words of the apostles, and 
disciples, his faithful followers.’’ 
This is to build upon the true 
foundation which our great Mas- 
ter hath laid, and not only to 
respect the rights of private judg- 
ment, but to encourage their ex- 
ercise, and to be amiably indul- 
gent to the weaknesses of an indi. 
vidual member. But they even 
went farther than this in the vain 
hope of effecting conciliation, and 
promoting the peace of the church, 
by such devices as have never, to 
any good purpose, proved success- 
ful. For they added: ** Or we 
would declare our belief in testi- 
Mmenies of our ancient friends and 
faithful brethren, who were gene- 
rally received by us; or we would 
concur and agree upon a confes. 
sion, and have it transmitted for 
the approbation of the Yearly 
Meeting here, or the Yearly Meet. 
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ing at London; yea, it was offered 
unto him at the same time, that 
a confession concerning the main 
matters in controversy, should be 
given out of a book of his own; 
but all was slighted as insuffi- 
cient.” Ibid. p. 335. 

In the spring of 1694, George 
Keith returned to England, and 
attended the ensuing Yearly Meet. 
ing in London, which used earnest 
endeavours, during no less than 
ten days, to reconcile the differ- 
ence, and prevail upon George 
Keith, with his party, to return 
into unity and amity with their 
friends; but Keith, seeming pres 
determined for carrying every 
thing his own way, or for a sepa- 
ration, eluded all endeavours for 
reconciliation and peace.’’ Ibid. 
p. 383. 

A few years afterwards this 
zealous advocate for unscriptural 
confessions of faith, was ordained, 
or took priest’s orders in the Es. 
tablished Church, and, conse- 
quently, subscribed the Thirty. 
nine Articles, At this time he 
accused the Quakers of being 
more heretical than any other 
society of Protestants, and it is 
probable the Yearly Meeting of 
1694 was induced to issue the 
following Minute, as a means of 
repelling the aspersions be had 
cast on the Socicty, respecting 
matters of faith, aad of asserting 
the scriptural soundness of their 
belief concerning Christ, viz. 

“If there be any such gross 
errors, false doctrines, or mistakes, 
held by any professing truth, as 
are cither against the validity of 
Christ’s sufferings, blood, resur- 
rection, ascension, or glory in the 
heavens, according as they are 
set forth in the scriptures; or any 
ways tending to the denial of the 




























































heavenly man Christ ; such persons 
ought t» be diligently instructed 
and admonished by faithful 
friends, and not to be exposed 
by any to public reproach; and 
where the error procet ds from iz- 
norance and darkness of their une 
derstanding, they ought the more 
meekly and gently to be informed : 
butif any shall wilfully persist in 
error in point of faith, after being 
duly informed, then such to be 
further dealt with according to 
gospel order: that the truth, 
church, or body of Christ, may 
not suffer by any particular pre. 
tended member that is so corrupt.” 
Book of Extracts, Pp. 50 

The next Minute which appears 
to notice similar articles of faith, 
was made in 1732. It exhorts 
parents to instruct their children 
and families in the doctrines and 
precepts of the Christian religi. 
on, coptamed in the h ly scrip=- 
tures : — which” they say, 
“ plainly set forth the miraculous 
conception, bith, holy lite, won- 
derful works, ascension, and me- 
diation of cur Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

In 1736 the Yearly Meeting 
issued another Minute respecting 
points of faith, in which they eX. 
hort their brethren to “* hold fast 
the profession of faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ without wavering— 
Im respect to his outward coming 
in the flesh, his sufferings, death, 
resurrection, ascension, mediation 
and intercession atthe right hand 
ofthe Father.”’ Ibid. p. 82. 

‘The above are the most eXpress 
and definite Minutes, of the Year- 
ly Meeting, if not the only Mi- 
nutes to be found in the Book of 
Extracts, relative to matiers of 


faith and doctrine. The first is 
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the most copious and scriptural, 
It is also guarded by the special 
condition—* according as they 
are set forth mm the scriptures.” 
The Minute of 1732 annexes an 
additional article, expressed in 
unscriptural terms, and then des 
clares that the whole “ are plain- 
ly set forth in the holy scriptures.” 
This article is, however, omitted 
in the Minute of 1736, and was 
never afterwards noticed, so far 
as 1 know, inany Minute of the 
Meeting till the year 1801, when 
it was adverted to in the case of 
Hannah Barnard, on an accusa- 
tion that ** she was not one with 
Friends in her belief respecting 
the miraculous conception of 
Christ,” inasmuch as she declined 
tu acknowledge her belief of some 
parts of the first chapters of Mat- 
thew and Luke. 

In the year 1760, the National 
Yearly Meeting for Ireland was 
excused from attending appeals 
against thein to the Yearly Meet» 
ing in London, ** until some mae 
nifest inconvenience shall be found 
to arise from such exemption 
except in matters of faith and 
principle,’? whereon the Minute 
made on this occasion, sayS, 
‘they desire not to be excused.” 
But the last Yearly Meeting held 
in Dublinin the present year (1813) 
appears, nevertheless, to have 
thought itself competent to draw 
up and give forth another formula 
of faitu and doctrine, containing 
fresh articles, not recognised in 
either of the foregoing Minutes, 
or any other Minute of tae Yearly 
Meeting in London, whose autho 
rity ‘*in matters of faith and 
principle” they still acknowledge. 
‘This curious document professes 
to explain the occasion on whichy 
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and informs us by whom the 
measure was suggested. It is 
verbatim as follows : 

“ A communication from the 
Meeting of mivisters and elders 
has been made, informing that an 
exercise arose amongst them, on 
a retrospective view of the distres- 
sing circumstance that took place 
a few years back, when so many 
had separated themselves from, or 
who had been separated by the 
society in consequence of dissent 
from the body: some of whom 
may be now looking to a return 
or re-union with us, And _ this 
meeting baving been brought un- 
der considerable exercise in re- 
trospective view of those days, 
when many who had filled con. 
spicuous stations, as well as others 
in our society, separated them- 
selves, or were separated from us, 
principally on the grounds of dis- 
sent from, or disunity with the 
body. And lvoking at the pros- 
pect that some of these may seek 
to be re-united to vur society, we 
feel concerned, notwithstanding, 
that the return of such by the 
right door, would be cause of 
rejoicing to us, that friends in the 
several quarters where such cases 
may occur, should deeply feel 
for the counsel and guidance of 
truth in their proceedings respect. 
ing them, and in an especial man. 
ner attend to the apostolic injunc. 
tion, ** lay hands suddenly on no 
man.” And that monthly meetings 
Should be careful to wait for iuil 
proof that those individuals who 
may be desirous of being restored 
to the unity and fellowship of the 
society, have +had their eyes 
opened clearly to see their great 
€frer in going out from the body. 
And also, that they are sound in 
the faith of the mizaculous con- 
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ception, birth, boly life, wondere 
ful works, blessed example, me- 
ritorious death, and glorious re- 
surrection, ascension and media. 
tion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of his eternal 
divinity and unity with the Father. 

** We are also desirous that 
monthly meetings may be encou.e 
raged to look to their quarterly 
meetings for assistance in judging 
and determining on such cases. 
And that quarterly meetingsshould 
be careful to render to movthly 
meetings, particularly in this re- 
spect, such assistance as their 
place in the body, and the state 
of the monthly meetings may 
require.” 

Supposing the above minute to 
speak the present sentiments of the 
Society of Friends, by comparing 
it with that of 1694, your readers 
may judge what progress the So. 
ciety has made since that time 
towards adopting the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The one holds up 
a belief in ** the heavenly man, 
Christ,” as a primary article of 
Christian faith, and yet as one 
respecting which an inyoluntary 
error required indulgence and to. 
leration. ‘The other inculeates no 
such article of faith, Nor does 
it recommend any such Chustian 
forbearance towards those who 
have the misfortane to be involved 
in error. But it enjoins Monthly 
Mectings to wait for ‘full proof,” 
that the objects of its concern 
‘‘are sound in the faith of the 
miraculous conception.” A tenet, 
whether of Christian origin.or not, 
which the framers of the former 
minute, like wo of the Evange. 
lists, and the writers of all the 
apostolic epistles, pass over in total 
silence : their great Master:taught 
no such doctrine, and they ‘kaew 
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better than to require of converts 
to his religion any such proofs of 
being sound in the faith. Nor is 
the birth of Christ represented any 
where in the New Testament as 
supernatural, or properly mira- 
culous. As to his holy life, won- 
derful works, blessed example, 
meritorious death, glorioas re- 
surrection, ascension and media- 
tion, as set forth in the scriptures, 
L know not that there is any con- 
troversy among professing Chris. 
tians, nor was there any between 
the seceders alluded to in this 
minute, and the society, 

For what purpose then are these 
things introduced? What end are 
they calculated to answer? No 
difference of opinion respecting 
them, or any of the other articles 
of faith, mentioned in this Minute, 
was alleged at the time as forming 
any part of “the grounds of dis. 
sent or disunity with the body,” 
which led to the separation of 
which it speaks, Can such an 
enumeration, then | would ask, 
answer any other purpose, than 
unjustly to asperse the separatists, 
and to misrepresent the calises of 
their dissatisfaction with the body? 
It was not, as the mecting must 
have known, any such causes as 
these, which led to the separation 
of so many persons who filled 
conspicuous stations in the church, 
The grounds of their disunity were 
widely different, and such as the 
meeting did not chuse to explain. 
They are, however, upon record, 
and therefore all attempts to con. 
ceal or misrepresent them, are as 
weak as they are disingenuous. 
See WmwRathbone’s. instructive 
‘** Narrative of Events, that have 
lately taken place in Ireland 
among the Quakers, with corres. 
ponding documents, and occa. 
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sional’ Observations.” Johnson, 
Londen. 1804. 

Nor was there any dispute be- 
tween the seceders and the so. 
ciety, relative to the “ eternal dis 
vinity” of Christ, or his ** unity 
with the Father.” Neither of 
these propositions was asserted On 
the one hand, nor denied on the 
other. But after a lapse of ten 
years these novel tenets are die 
rected to be proposed to such of 
them as may be desirous of being 
restored to the unity and fellowship 
of the Society. If any of the se. 
ceders were so inclined, which 
is, I understand, doubtful, they 
may think better of it in conse- 
quence of these preliminary con- 
ditions, which, if their eyes have 
been opened, so as to see clearly, 
they may well hesitate to accept. 
For what is it they are required 
to do, to give ** full proof” that 
they are * sound in the faith ?” 
‘To ascribe to the same Being 
mortality and ** eternal divinity !” 
What is there in transubstantiation 
or any other doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, more unscrip- 
tural, more irrational, or more 
self contradictory than this? 

As to the ** unity” of the man 
Christ Jesus, ‘* with the Father,” 
in doing and suffering his will; and 
in accomplishing his glorious de- 
sign by the gospel dispensation, 
all Christians are agreed. But the 
unity asserted in this modern 
Quaker Crecd, is that of one Be. 
ing supposed to possess ** eternal 
divinity,’? with another who is 
therein represented as “* the Fa- 
ther.” ‘This is surely to imply the 
existence of two co-equal and co- 
eternal Beings, but as a third is 
not also acknowledged it falls 
short of the Oorthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity. | What fresh efforts 
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may be made towards establishing 
this doctrine at the next Yearly 
Meeting, to be held in London, I 
cannot say. Butas [ have had 
opportunities of knowing that there 
are a large number of intelligent 
and respectable members of that 
society, who are well grounded 
in the. Unitarian faith as a doc- 
trine of primitive Christianity and 
of the New Testament, I trust they 
will acquit themselves as men and 
as Christians, should any itresh 
attempts be made, tending to 
obstruct the diffusion of pure gos. 
pel truth, and to bring them and 
their brethren in religious protes- 
sion into bondage, by, imposing 
on them, for scriptural doctrines, 
the commandments of men, 

I have already exceeded due 
bounds, and must therefore con- 
clude for the present, although | 
have in connexion with the above 
modern creed, and the pretences 
for setting it up, some farther in- 
formation to communicate if you 
should think it fit for insertion. 

I am, 
Your’s respectfully, 


THOMAS FOSTER. 





Rational Christians. 


We copy the following articles 
from the Reading Mercury. No. 
I, is the advertisement which the 
Unitarians of Reading published 
of the opening of their Chapel : 
Nos, Il. and III. which appeared 
in successive papers will explain 
themselves. 

No. I, 


Unitarian Chapel, Reading. 


The friends of rational Chris. 
tianity, are respectfully intormed, 
that a Chapel will be opened for 
Gnitarian worship, on Wednesday 


the 24th 
1813,*) 

On the previous Tuesday Even. 
ing a preliminary discourse will 
be delivered by the Rev. 'T. Rees, 
of London. 

The Rev. Wm. Vidler, of Lon- 
don, will preach on the Wednes- 
day Morning. ‘The Rev. Robert 
Aspland, of Hackney, will preach 
on the Wednesday Evening, and 
on the following Thursday Even. 
ing also. 

The services to begin at half. 
past ten in the morning, and at 
half-past six on the several evens 


ings, 


instant. (November, | 


No. IT, 
To the Editor of the Reading 
Mercury. 
SIR, 

As the term, Rational Chris. 
tianity, has (unhappily) been in. 
troduced into Reading, and .even 
advertised in your: paper, F beg 
you to admit the following expla~ 
nation of the term, which I have 
extracted from an old Sermon. 
‘* Rational Christianity if it were 
called human Christianity, would 
not be so seductive in the sound; 
and yet would be equivalent, | for 
rational refers of course to human 
reason only. But rational, so 
used, has a deception in it; for, 
being Communly opposed to irra» 
tional, a conclusion is’ tacitly 
drawn, that the Christianity, to 
which that epithet is not applied, 
has in it something contrary ‘to 
reason OF inconsistent with it ; and 
between, rational and irrational 
beliet no. man of sense would he. 
sitate a moment. But the: real 
opposition marked by such aterm, 
in this case, should be that between 
rational and super-rational, i. e. 
between bumanand divine; And, ig 





* See Vol. VIII. p. 744 
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this opposition of terms, it would 
be equally tre part, not only of 
COMMON sense, but even of the 
highest understanding, to give the 
preference to that hich must be 
best; and human Chrostianity 
however speciously adorned, can 
be but ill regarded, when com. 

red with that which 1s divine.” 

Thus, Sir, rational Christianity 
is human Christianity, that of the 
Church is divine,—the one in- 
vented by man, the other revealed 
by God. : 

Your obedient Servant, 
FIDELIS. 


No. Ill. 


To the Editor of the Reading 
Mercury. 


Sir, 

To dissipate the unhappy 
feelings of Fidelis, and others, 
who, like him, lament the intro. 
duction of terms not found in 
their theological vocabulary, per. 
mit me to wake the following 
statement in justification of the 
phrase Rational Christianity. God 
first made man a rational crea. 
ture, and then revealed himself 
to him, consequently all revelation 
must be rational, not paradox- 
ical,not a “ revealed mystery,’’ 
but possessing a commensurate 
suitability,—a fitness and adap- 
tation to our common intelligence 
and understanding ; that is, must 
be capable of being understood, 
and easy of comprehension, other- 
wise the design of it, which is to 
ive to man the per know. 
of bis Maker, would be 
frustrated. This view of reve- 
Jation abounds in the sacred 
@es themselves, in which sinful 
men are invited to “ come and 


an humble submission to _ his 
mercy, with practical obedience 
io the gospel, is called, * our 
reasonable setvice.” 

In the dark ages of popish ig. 
norance, this rational view of re« 
velation was obscured, and doc. 
trines were tanght, by the assumed 
infallibility of the Church, at 
which * reason was confounded, 
and faith herself stood aghast.” 
To shelter such doctrines from 
inquiry, the maxim (“ unhap- 
pily’?) was introduced, that rea- 
son and revelation are opposed to 
each other. The Reformation 
discarded some of these doe. 
trines, but having retained others 
of them, it is still found necessary 
to retain the old popish maxim 
above stated, for their defence: 
that by the cry of the “ pre- 
sumption and profanity of reason,” 
men might be deterred from ex- 
amining such doctrines by the 
light of, revelation, These cir. 
cumstances, Sir, have given rise 
to the phrase ** Rational Chris- 
tianity,”” 60 ** unhappily” (for 
Fidelis) now “ introduced into 
Reading and advertised in your 
paper ;” meaning Christianity une 
derstood in the light of its own 
evidence. This is opposed to ire 
rational Christianity, or that which 
1s believed by habit on Church 
authority, without being under. 
stood, 

The great patrons of Rational 
Christianity have been Archbishop 
Tiffotson, Newton, Locke, Bishop 
Hoadly, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Paley, 
&c. If it be criminal to under. 
stand what they believed, and 


pa. (under Christ our Lord and Mas- 


ter) to be pupils of such’ men, 
then the Rational Christians of 
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Hoping that Fidelis will cor. 
dially receive this living statement 
of Rational Christianity, in pre- 
ference to bis dead authority in 
his ‘* old sermon,” 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
SENEX. 





*¢ Hanging not Punishment 
enough.” 


Jan. 29, 1814. 


SiR, 

I lately observed that a bene- 
voleut professor of the law, Mr. 
Basil Montagu, republished in 
1812, a small pamphlet, first 
“printed in 1701,”—entitled, 
** Hanging not punishment enough 
for murderers, highwaymen, and 
housebreakers, offered to the con- 
sideration of the two Houses of 
Parliament ” 

From the title of this pamphlet 
it must, I apprehend, be designed 
to oppose capital punishments 
rather on the ground of policy 
than of religion or humanity. Sir 
W. Temple, in his Miscellanea, 
3d part, published in 1701, soon 
after the author’s death, expresses 
the same opinion, as to robbers, 
In the Essay on Popular Discon- 
tents, the first in that volume, 
p- 62, he says, “I have often 
thought that some more effectual 
way might be found out, for 
preventing or suppressing of com. 
mon thefts or robberies, than 
those which are of common use 
among us. The sanguinary lews 
upon these occasions, as they are 
not of ancient date, so they seem 
mot to agree with the mildness 
and clemency of our government 
wn the rest of its composition. 
Besides, they deprive us of so 
many subjects whose Jiyes are 
VOL, Ix, 


Hanging not Puntshment enough, 
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every year cut off in great num. 
bers, and which might otherwise 
be of use to the kingdom.—But 
the worst part of this custom oF 
institution is, that they have 
hitherto proved without effect, 
and have neither extinguished the 
humour and practice of such 
crimes, nor lessened the number 
of such criminals amongst us. Nor 
is it indeed to be hoped or expect. 
ed they ever should, in a nation 
whose known character is, to be 
more fearless of death and dangers 
than any other, and more impae 
tient of labour or of hardships.” 

His improved mode of treating 
criminals, whieh Sir W. ‘Femple 
presently suggests, discovers an 
utter inattention, even in this ac- 
complished scholar and statesman, 
to the subject of mental discipline, 
He relies entirely on corpor 
sufferings and perpetual infamy to 
deter from crimes or to reform 
criminals. Such is bis proposal, 
p. 64, 

‘A liberty might at least be 
left to the judges and the bench, 
according to the difference of 
persons, crimes, and circume 
stances, to inflict either death, or 
some notorious mark, by slitting 
the nose, or such brands upon the 
checks, which can never be éf. 
faced by time of art. And such 
persons to be condemned either 
toslavery in ourplantations abroad, 
or labour in workhouses at-home; 
and this either for their lives, or@ 
certain number of years, accords 
ing to the degrees of their crimes.” 

For the consideration of ** some 
such laws,” Sir W. Temple looked 
forward to ** some Parlament 
coo! and undistempered from heats 
of faction and animosity of parties” 
whose ‘* regards and debates” 
should turn upon * public and 
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lasting institutions,’® instead of 
” mporary P sroviIsIONS OT ¢ Xpe- 
dients.”’ You will pro ybably agree 


with me that the reformation ol 


our criminal code 1s here post- 
poned ad gracas calendas, or as 
the phrase has been freely ren- 
dered, to latter lammas, or never. 
Yet, T trust our Montagus and 
Romuillys will not cease to deliver 
their own souls. 

Ns Las Te 


Mistake an the Obituary of 
M: ‘ Parke Ye 
Essex-Strcet, Feb. 7, 1814. 
SIR, 

If the excellent lady, of whom 
$0 interesting a memoir is given 
inthis month’s Repository, believ. 
ed that I was the minister who 
baptized her in her infancy, she 
must certainly have been mistaken, 
I was indeed very intimate in her 
father’s family, and often visited 
there during the few years that I 
resided at Worcester. But she 
must have been born about the 
year 1768, at which time I was 
& junior student at Daventry. 
The congregation at Bromsgrove 
was at that time without a minis. 
ter: itis probable therefore that 
my worthy predecessor at Wor- 
cester, Mr. Urwick, performed 
the ceremony. Ile likewise was 
better entitled than I ever was to 
the appellation of Arian. For 
ull I became a proper Unitarian 
I never descended lower than Dr. 
Clarke’s scheme, nor did I ever 
give credit to that frightful doc- 
trine ov) yy wore, 67 oUx ry, that 
there was atime when the | OZOS 
did not exist, which, as the pious 
Bishop of Alexandria affirmed, 
made the new heresy of Arius 
more odious and damnable than 
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all the heresics which had eve; 
been heard of in the world before. 
Iam, Sir, &c. 
T. BELSHAM. 


_—_———_-  — 


Book-Worm. No. XII. 
I'eb. 7. 1814. 


SIR, 

In referring once more to Tho. 
mas Beard’s ** Theater of Gods 
Judgments,” I cannot venture to 
follow with any minuteness this 
author whose generally horrible, 
though sometimes ludicrous, in. 
stances of Divine Judgments prove 
not that Thomas Beard was sin- 
gularly weak and credulous, but 
rather that he had not the rare 
merit of detecting and despising 
the weakness and credulity of his 
ace. 

The Chapter of Heretikes, p. 96, 
could not fail to be largely pro 
ductive of Divine Judgments. Ce. 
rinthus is not forgotten who * de. 
nying, and going about to darken 
the doctrine of Christ’s everlasting 
kingdom, was overwhelmed by 
the sudden fall of an hot house, 
[hot bath] which fell upon him 
and his associates as soon as St. 
John was departed from it.’ 
Manes is declared to have ‘* had 
his skin pulled over bis ears alive,’ 
and the vulgar tale of Arius is 
told without any variation, ‘* As 
for Nestorius, the very worms did 
knaw in pieces his blasphemous 
tongue, and at length the carth 
opened her mouth and swallowed 
him up.” Olympus, the Arian 
Bishop of Carthage “ uttered 
blasphemous words against the 
holy Trinity, but a threefold 
thunderbolt came from above, and 


struck him dead inthe same place.” 


** Concerning the Anabaptists,” 
my anthor discovers his zeal for 
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uniformity ol faith and worship. 
He remarks, ** how divers ways 
God scourged and plagued many 
of them—miserably put to death 
in divers places, as well for their 
monstrous and damnable heresies, 
as for many mischicfs and out. 
rages which they committed,.”’ 
Soon follows a marvellous tale 
which Bishop ‘‘ Cyril hath re- 
corded to us, of his own know. 
ledge”? concerning * one Sabi. 
nianus, a perverse and blasphe- 
mous fellow, that dented the dis- 
tinction of persons in the ‘Trinity, 
and affirmed the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, to be but 
pr rson.” This 
66 wrote 


one indistinet 
shrewd heretic, it scems, 
a book and fathered it upon Saint 
Jerome, now dead.” ‘To contute 
him, ‘ Silvanus, the Lishop of 
Nazaren, made this bargain with 
Sabinianus, that if St. Jerome, 
the next day, did not by some 
miracle testify the falseness of his 
cause, he would offer his throat 
to the hangman, and abide death: 
but if he did, that then he should 
dic. Now the day was passed, 
and no miracle appeared, so that 
Silvanus was commanded to yield 
hisneck to that punishment which 
himself was author of.’ The 
orthodox Bishop was, however, 
soon released from his perilous 
situaticn, for ** behold an image, 
like unto St. Jerome in shew, ap- 
peared, and stayed the hangman’s 
hand—and vanishing forthwith, 
another miracle succeeded, Sa. 
binianus’s head fell from his 
shoulders, no man striking at it.” 
With such wonderful testimonies 
against the Unitarian Doctrine 
how could the Christian world 
fail to become Trinitarian, espe- 
cially under the powerful patron. 
age of the magistrate. Yet he 
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sometimes overacted his parte 
Thus we learn that ** Anastasius» 
Emperor of Constantinople, being 
corrupted with the he resy of Eu- 
tiches, published an edict, where. 
in all men were commanded to 
worship God not under three 
persons, as a ‘Trinity, but as a 
quaternity, containing in it four 
persons.” For this anecdote there 
is no marginal authority, nor do 
we learn the name or quality of 
the fourth person. ‘The unassue 
ming ** Mary the mother of Jesus,” 
raised by the schools to the rank 
of ** mother of God,” has been, I 
think, 
mitted to that partnership in Deity 
which they have substituted for 
the ** One God and Father of all,”’ 
the object of apostolic reverence, 
I shall conclude the extracts 
from this Chapter of Heretikes 
with a passage which inculcates 
a doctrine of most pernicious ten. 
dency, though [dare say not so 
understood by ‘Thomas Beard. 
H¥e describes ** Justinus the Id” 
as “fa manof exceeding pride and 


hy some theologians ad. 


cruclty, in avarice insatiate, con- 
temning poverty, and murdering 
the nobility for the most part : 
notwithstanding all this, he pros- 
pered well enough until he fell 
into the heresy of Pelagius, soon 
after which the Lord bereft him 
of his wits, and shortly after of 
his life’? Jlow different was the 
judgment of Tillotson, “‘ that the 
greatest heresy in the world isa 
wicked life.’—S,. 34. V. 1. 

In Chapter 21. ** Of conjuring 
and enchanters’’ (p. 114) we are 
told, as might be expected, from 
the then low condition of scrip- 
tural inquiry, that ‘*a witch 
caused a devil to appear and speak 
unto Saul in the shape of Samuel.”” 
The following account of a more 
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modern diabolical appearance, 
‘Thomas Beard, no doubt, sin. 
cerely crediicd. Ile says, - 
wus n very lamental le spectacle 
tha!’ aneed to the Governor of 
Mascon, a magician, whem the 
dev. suatcbed up m dinner.while, 
apa hosted alott, carrying him 
three times about the town of 
Mascon in the presence of many 
beholders, to whom he cryed on 
this manner, help, help, my 
friends; so that the whole town 
stood amazed thereat, yea, and 
the remembrance of this strange 
accident sticketh at this day fast 
im the minds of all the inhabitants 
of this country.”” Mascon or 
Macon is a small city of the 
province of Burgundy. he au- 
thority for this story is Hugo de 


Cluny, Monk, and probably chiet 


iegend-maker to that famous 
Benedictine Abbey, in the vici- 
nity of Macon. ‘This place was 
the scene of another supposed 
diaboheal visitation, nearer our 
time, and it may excuse the cre- 
dulity of Thomas Beard to asso- 
ciate him upon this oecasion with 
the great Robert Boyl , who gave 
his sanction to the foll Wing | ub. 
lication: ** The Devil of Mascon: 


or u true relation of the chief 


things which an unclean spirit did 
and suid at Mascon, in Burgundy, 
inthe Louse of one Mr. Francis 
Perrcaud, Minister of the Reform. 
ed Church in the same town. 
Publishes in) French lately by 
himself. and new made Lingtish 
by one, that hath a particula: 
knowledge of the truth of | the 
story.’ 

This translauon was first print- 
ed at Oxtord im i009, lo the 
fourth edition ta 1072, is pretined 
“u ictter tram Mr Boyle to the 
transiator Dr, Peter Du Moulin. 
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Dr. Birch adds, ‘it was after. 
wards indeed reported that Mr. 
Boyle had disowned the story of 
that demon, asa clear inp sture, 
but he cle clares that he never did 
this, in a letter to Mr. Glanvill, 
dated 1678.” A passage from 
that letter Dr. Bb. proceeds to 
quote, in which, though Mr, 
Boyle declares his continued 
faith ‘ as to the main story,” he 
acknowledges an ‘* indisposition 
to believe such things.” (Birch 
Life of R. Boyle, p. 203.) 

No such indisposition will be 
attributed to Thomas Beard by 
the readers of the following mar. 
velious tale, for which he Is in. 
debted to some work on ** Con- 
tcinpt of Sacraments.” (Lib. 
l. cap. 34.) “ In 1457, a 
certain curate of a village near 
Soissons, to revenge himself of a 
farmer that retained from bim 
the tenths which were appointed 
tothe Knights of Rhodes, went 
to a witch, of whom he received 
in gift a fat toad, which she 
commanded him to baptise, as he 
also did, and called it by the 
name of John, ‘This good holy 
curate, alter he had consecrated 
the holy host, gave it also to the 
toad to eat, and afterward ree 
stored it to the witch, who, kill- 
ing the toad and cutting it in 
preces, with other, such like, 
sorceries, caused a young wench 
to carry it secretly into the far. 
mer’s house, and to put it under 
the table, as they were at dinner, 
whereupon immediately the far- 
mer aud his children that were 
at the table fell suddenly sick and 
three days after died.” 

To this horrible narration is 
attached, on the authority of 
Froissard, an anecdote compara- 
uvely pleasant ** of another cu- 
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rate, that had a familiar spirit, 
whose help he used, to the dis- 
turbance of a lord, who had 
withheld his tithes, causing a ter- 
rible noise to be heard every 
night in his castle.’ 

"Such a willing believer in the 
marvellous, as my author could 
easily receive from Jovius, that 
the celebrated ** Cornelius Agrip- ' 
pa went always accompanied with 


an evil spirit, in the similitude of 


a black dog,’”’ and that when the 
time of his death drew near, * he 
took off the enchanted collar from 
the dog’s neck, and sent him away 
with these terms, ‘ get thee hence 
thou cursed beast which hast utter. 
ly destroyed me,’ neither was the 
dog ever seen after.’? Jortin, in 
bis life of Erasmus, with whom 
Agrippa corresponded, = (Anno 
1520,) observes, that * Paul 
Jovius was either foolish enough 
to entertain, or disingenuous 
enough to pretend, a belief that 
Agiippa was a necromancer, and 
that his black dog, whom he used 
to call Monsicur, was a devil in 


masquerade, walking upon all 
fours.’”’ This scholar, of eminent 
mental accomplishments, or in 


the words ot Erasmus, ‘ ardentis 
ingenii, variz lectionis et multe 
memoria,’? has been remarkably 
illeused by his biographers. ‘They 
have dwelt on his carly magical 
pretensions, but, so far as I have 
observed, have never recorded his 
latersolemn recantation. It is now 
before me, at the end of the 48th 
Chapter (De Praestgis) of his 
last work, ‘* De incertitudine et 
vVanitaie Scientiarum.” He re. 
grets the vain occupations of his 
youth in his Three Books 
** Occult Philosophy,” and warns 
others by his example from such 
injurious pursuits. ‘** Verum de 


ot 
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Magicis scripsi ego, juvenis adhuc, 
libros tres, amplo satis volumine, 
quos de occulta philosephia nun- 
cupavi, in quibus quicquid tunc 
per curiosam adolescentiam erra- 
tum est, nunc cautor hac palino. 
diam recantatum volo; permul- 
tum enim temporis et rerum in 
his vanitatibus olim  contrivi. 

landem hoc profeci, quod sciam, 
quem iis rationibus oporteat alios 
ab hac pernicie dehortari.”?” He 
then goes on to threaten with 
eternal fire, in the company of 
Jannes, Jambres, and Simon Ma- 
gus, those who pretend to divine 
and prophecy, not according to 
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the truth of God, but by the 
operation of evil spirits. 
I shall close these extracts 


from the ** Theater of God's 
Judgments,” with the following 
account of a contemporary, or 
rather immediate predecessor, of 
Shakespeare, one so eminent in 
the same profession, that his 
works are just now reprinted 
among select specimens of the 
ancient English drama. The 
account in ch. xxii “ On Epi- 
cures and Atheists,’ is as fol- 
lows: 

‘One of our own nation, of 
fresh and late memory, called 
Marlow, by profession a scholar, 
brought up from .his youth in 
the University of Cambridge, but 
by practice a play-maker and a 
poet of scurrility—fell to that 
outrage and extremity, that he 
denied God and bis Son Christ, 
and not only in word blasphemed 
the Trinity, but also (as it is cre- 
dibly reported) wrote books a- 
gainst it, affirming our Saviour 
to be but a deceiver, and Moses 
but a conjurer and seducer of the 
people, and the Holy Bible to 
be but vain and idle stories, and 
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all religion but a device of policy. 
But see whatal now the I, rad put 
inthe nostrils of th 
It so fell out that as b 
to stab one whom he owed a 
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grudge unto, with Is ducg 

the other party, perceiving, SO 
avoided the stroke, that withal 
catching hold of his wrist, he 
stabbed his own dagger into his 
own head, in such sort that, not. 


withstanding all the means of 


surgery, he shortly after died 
thereo!: the manner of his death 
being so terrible, (for he even 
cursed and blasphemed to his 
last gasp, and together with his 
breath an oath flew out of his 
mouth) that it was not only a 
manifest sion Ol God's judgmei - 
but also a horrible and fearful 
terror to all who beheld him.” 
‘This passage is quoted by Wood 
(A. O. 1. 338) who fixes .the 
death of Marlow before 1593. 
Thomas Beard is the only autho- 
lity to whom he refers, but he 


adds, as the circumstance’ of 


Marlow’s death, that he was cut 
off in a disgraceful fray, with a 
rival in his attachment to a li. 
centious woman, and that his 
**end was noted by all, especially 
the precisians.” The late Mr. 
Warton, in his ** History of Eng. 
lish Poetry,” (ui. 420,37) could 
not fail to notice the dramatic 
celebrity of Marlow. He says, 
also, that he “ translated the 
elegies of Ovid, which were print. 
ed at Middleburgh, and burnt at 
Stationer’s Hallin 1599, by com- 
mand of the Archbishop { Can- 
terbury, and Bishop of London,” 
and that “ his scepucism, what. 
ever at might be, was construed 
by the prejudiced and peevish 
Puritans into absolute Atheism.” 
Mr. Warton refers on this subject 
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mous and damnable eploaions of 


Cirist. Marley, and turee others, 
who came to ‘ suddcii and feartul 
end of this life M.SS. Hart. 
6855. 80. fol. 320.” 

Wooe's authority, for the dis- 
eracefulcircumstances of Marlow’s 
death, does not appear, and Wood 
has been accused of no small 
propensity to detraction. ‘The 
assertion of Beard that Marlow 
* denied God,” 1s quite INCONSI!S. 
tent with his having ** blasphem- 
ed the Trinity, 
means nothing worse than an as- 
sertion of the divine Unity: and 
if Marlow ‘* wrote books” on the 
subject, I confess 1 would gladly 


” “which generally 


recover them. His opinion ot 


Moses might be only that of the 
late Dr. Geddes, which be held, 
however unaccountably, in strict 
connection with a Christian faith 
and practice. Marlow’s supposed 
invectives against Christ and his 
dytng horrors, are too much in 
the style of polemic rant to be 
easily credited. I cannot better 
conclude this, than with the fol- 
lowing passage, from Cibber’s 
Lives of the Pocts, vol. 1. under 
the articl Marlee: 

** What credit may be due to 
Mr. Wood's severe representation 
of this poet’s character, the reae 
der must judge for himself, For 
my parts | am willing to suspend 
my judgment ull I meet with 
some other testimony of his having 
(hus heinously offended against 
his God, and against the best and 
most amiable system of religion, 
that ever Was ‘or ever Can be. 
Marloe might possibly be inclined 
to Free-thinking, without running 
the unhappy lengihs that Mr. 
Wood tells us it was reported he 
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had done. We have many in. 
stances of characters being {oo 
lightly taken up on report, and 
mistakenly represented through a 
too Casy 
against aman who may happen 
to differ from us, in some specu- 
lative points, wherein each party, 
however, may think himself or- 
thodox. The gO0u Dr. Clarke 


credulity, espec tally 


himself has been as ill spoken of 


as Wood speaks of Marloe.”’ 
These Lives of the Poets, of 
which the M. S. wasin Dr. John- 
son’s possession, he testifies, in 
his Lite Hammond, to have 
been written, not by Cibber, but 


of 


by ‘* Robert Shiels, a native of 


Scotland, a man of very acute 
understanding, though with little 
scholastic education, who, not 
long after the publication of his 
work, [1753] died in London of 
a consumption.”” Dr. Johnson 
adds, ** his life was virtuous, and 
his end was pious,” 
VERMICULUS, 

SELECTIONS 


fLEANINGS$ OR, 


AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OFGENERAL READ-> 
ING, 


No. CL. 
A Nation. 

Fora while (says the judicious 
Rapin,) five or six hundred per- 
sons, who compose a parliament, 
and as many magistrates of towns 
and counties, may seem to an 
imprudent prince the body of a 
nation; but a time will come, 
when every single person must 
he taken into the account. 





No. CLI. 
Empsre of Christ. 

The poets have done so much 
to disfigure and corrupt Christian- 
ity, that we are pleased when 
they make some amends by cor- 
rect and striking pictures of Chris- 
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tian truth. One of this fraternity, 
who has contributed more than 


enough towards paganizing our 
religion, (see Gicaninys, No. 


CXLIL. VII. 658*), has thus not 

unaptly described the true, spirit. 

ual reign of the Messiah : 

He'll only o'er the mind his pow'r as- 
sert, 

His erace his scepter, and his throne the 
heart. 

Kings undisturb’d may bear imperial 
sway, 

And peaceful nations may their lords 
obey, 

W hile the blest Saviour keeps his court 
unseen, 

And 


vithin. 


rules in light and heav'nly love 


Prince Arthu r, B. II. 


No. CLIL. 
Burning Tobacco- Pipes, 

Mr. Dyer relates in his life of 
Robert Robinson (p. 287) that 
when Winchester, the teacher of 
the restoration doctrine, was In. 
troduced to that playful divine, 
he thus accosted him, ** What! 
are you the man, who think that 
God Almighty will burn the old 
tobacco-pipes, ull they become 
white again Zs 

There is the same burlesque 
figure ina Latin poem of Dean 


Aldrich’s, published by Mrs. 
Tollet. (Journ. Britan. xvii. 
53, 54.) The poem is thus 


headed,—Aldricius de Pato, me- 
moriter,—and the following is the 
concluding stanza : 

Ut tamen sordes renovata flammis 

Exuit nigras, animus vel olim, 

Igne purgatis vitiis, mitebit 
Aetheiis hospes. , 

Dean Aldrich was eminent as 
a divine, a scholar, a musical 
composer, and a smoker. He 
composed a smoking Catch to be 
sung by four men smoking their 
pipes. 





* By an error, which runs on alse 
to the next page, bbs 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


———_ 


——— 


Mr. John Jones on the Contro. 
versy on Acts xx. 28. 

I respect the name of Gnies- 
bach, and feel grateful tor his 
learned lavours. But | am free 
to assert, and ready to prove, that 
implicit confidence ts to be repos. 
ed neither in bis judgment as a 
critic, nor in his fidelity as an 
assertor of tacts 1 will from 
time to time produce some of 
those passages which justify me 
in this up non. 

The tollowing verse which he 
has grossly corrupted, shews that 
he was scarcely acquainted with 
the elements of the Greek lan- 
guage. ** And contfessedly great 
is the mystery of godliness; God 
appeared in the flesh, was justified 
in the spirit, was seen of angels, 
was preached among the Gentiles, 
believed upon in the world, and 
raised in glory.” 1 Tim. mi. 
16. 

In this place the apostle op- 
poses those false teachers, who, 
under the pretext of superior wis. 
dom, introduced into the Chris- 
tian church the most monstrous 
mysteries; and his object is to 
set aside all mystery as foreign to 
the gospel. As though he hed 
said, * Though we, the apostles 
of Christ, reyect as false and im- 
pious the mysterivs taught by our 
false brethren, yet we preach a 
doctrine which, figuratively speak- 
ing, 18 & great mystery. This is 
the doctrine of godliness, the sim. 
ple doctrine of piety and bene- 
volence, which so far from being 
in the strictest sense mysterious, 
sets aside all mystery.” ‘To 


comprehend the justness of this 
Interpretation, i Is necessary to 
observe, that our apostle, instead 
of directly opposing his adversaries, 
often endeavours to set aside their 
errors by applying some of their 
words in a different but analogous 
sense. Thus he sets aside the 
circumcision of the body, by in. 
sisting on the circumcision of the 
heart; he corrects the zealots for 
ritual observances, by calling upon 
them to be zealous of good works; 
he humbles the pride of the re- 
puted wise, by admontshing them 
to be wise unto salvation; he sof- 
tens the ignominy attached to the 
believers who were slaves, or sole 
diers, ina Titeral sense, by holding 
them forth as slaves or soldiers of 
Christ; and, finally, he seeks to 
supersede the sacrifices of the law 
by calling on all good men to 
offer themselves as a living and 
rational sacrifice to God. In the 
same ardent and elevated spirit 
he exterminates all mystery from 
the gospel, by designating it as 
the mystery of godliness. 

Mystery in the N. T. means 
only a figure of speech, a fact ot 
a moral concealed under the veil 
of metaphors. In this sense alt 
parables, allegories, and even fa- 
bles, are mysteries: and they are 
mysteries only so long as the figure 
is not explained, or the moral is 
not developed. Thus our Lord 
calls the parable of the sower ® 
mystery, which ceased to be such 
when explained. Thus too the 
apostle Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, calls the conversion of the 
Gentiles, when described under the 


per wre e x oe, 
Sauer tr erie 7 Se tie ome eee 


figare of olive branches, @ mys- 
tery ; and at the end of the same 
epistle, he gives the same name to 
the gospel while yet metaphor. 
cally described by the prophets, o: 
presignified by types of the law. 
While the apostle calls godliness 
amystery, he illustrates its nature 
by describing the facts on which 
the gospel is tuunded in a mys- 
terious or figurative language. Lie 
opposes Seog, God, to cass, tlesh, 
as meaning immortal and incor- 
ruptible, in coatradisunction to 
corrupuon and death. His object 
was to assert, In opposition to the 
false. teachers, that Christ pos. 
sessed a real body ; and that 
though he submitted to death, 
he proved himself divine and im. 
mortal by his restorauion to life. 
This use of Jeg is Common in 
Greck authors. Heraclitus, in 
allusion to the supposed iunmor- 
tality of the human soul, calls 
men eos Svyrot, mortal gods: 
and Clement of Alexandria, 
writes, (Cohort, ad Gracos, p. 8) 
“ The Logos became man, tn or- 
der that man might become a god,” 
Avyos 0 rou Seou yevouevos avbcwe 
TOSe ee IVA AVIOWMIS Yevys 

Kach clause in the language of 
the apostle has great propriety, as 
contrasted with each other, . or 
with facts which necessarily force 
themselves on the attention of the 
reader. ‘Thus, ** Though Christ 
is divine and immortal, he was 
really invested with flesh and 
blood ; though be was condemned 
by the rulers, he was justified by 
the Spirit of God, which raised 
him from the grave; though he 
did not shew himself to his ene. 
mies after his resurrection, he 
was seen by angels—by the men 
commissioned to preach his gos. 
pel in the world; though rejected 
V@L, Ix, K 
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by the Jews, he was preached to, 
and received by, the Gentiles: 
and, finally, though he submitted 
to t' c " \ 
ascended to heaven in glory.” 

The wisd mm, 


~ ) 
jonominy of the cross, he 


voouness, and 
power of God were personified by 
ihe apostles under the vame of 
Logos, which having descended 
upon, and united with, the man 
Jesus, led them to speak of his 
divine authoriiy, as if they in. 
tended to speak of his person, 
To this Logos Paul principally 
alludes when he here seems to 
ascribe to Christ, the principle of 
divinity. In my Scquel IT bave 
thes paraphrased his words: 
** The Logos of God, the great 
entity, the ail-perfect model of 
material things, existing in the 
mind of God, became a man —~— 
This principle of incorruption 
shewed itself in the most Corrup. 
tible of all things, namely, in 
human flesh. Jesus, being thus 
constituted the Son of God, have 
ing received his Logos, the first. 
born of God, from above, was 
justified, or proved to be so, by 
the Spint of God which raised 
him from tle dead. His angels, 
messengers, or heralds, saw and 
conversed with him aiter his res. 
toration to life, as the first fruits of 
the resurrecuon of all mankind, 
Agreeably to the commission 
given them, they went and preach- 
ed to the Jews and to the Gen- 
tiles, the glad tidings of immor. 
tality, which, though rejected by 
the former, was received in the 
world at large.’’ p. 379. 

Now for Seog, the Vulgate read- 
ing, Griesbach has introduced ‘OS; 
and endeavours to support the 
change by one of the most clabo- 
rate notesin his volumes. YetI wilt 
engage to shew, that he has proyed 
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nothing but his own incompetence tery vanishes. This, however, he 
as a critic, and his want of fides says himself to be a mystery or 
lity as a collator of the ancient figure of speech ; and reduced to 
copies. simple terms, means that he, who 
First. The new reading is er- was a real human being, and 
roneous, because it is neither simply so, and therefore subject 
vood sense nor good Greek. ‘The to corruption and death, proved 
antecedent indeed in Greek and himself divine, incorruptible, and 
in Latin is often understood. In immortal. 
such instances, the antecedent is Thirdly, The note of Griesbach 
so defined by the verb connected in suppert of his emendation is, 
with it, as to become, without for the most part, a tissue of false 
ambiguity, the subject of ancther reasonings and misrepreseniations. 
verb, But then, it should be He says, that the ancient Greek 
remembered, it means a whole fathers read ¢s and not Geos; 
class, and never an individual. whereas it is a demonstrable fact 
‘Os sav Aven piay Tuy evroAwy that Justin, Origen, and Clement 
TOUTWY EABYISOS xAvIycerai, Mat. of Alexandria, &c. had in their 
v.19. Here é; is for avdzwxos copies the common reading. These 
053 theantecedent avIswmes being fathers understood by the words— 
a general term, is limited by the ** God appeared in the flesh,” 
clause 6¢ sav Avon, and under this the Logos of God united with the 
limitation it is the subject to man Jesus, or Jesus Christ en. 
“Ar orc: rai.—** The man that dued with the Logos. In this 
shall break one of these least they understood him rightly, and 
commandments, shall be called were mistaken only in supposing 
least”? In English, as in the that Logos a real being, which 
original, the words in italics form was considered by Paul and his 
the restricting clause, and the brethren as a personified or me- 
antecedent man, with that restric. taphorical being. The question, 
tion, is the nominative case to then, is, did they, when referring 
shall be called. If we try the to this verse of the apostle, men- 
new fangled reading by this crite- tion the Logos as having appeared 
rion, we shall find, that though in the flesh? If so, they read 
grammatical in form, it is yet §eos and not é¢ in their copies. 
absurd in meaning. He who Thus Justin—arerresre Avyor wa 
hath appeared in the flesh, is xoTuw arn, 6s O1m arorroAwy 
justified in the spirit, is seen by xysuy Geis dio ebvey emorevdn, Orie 
angels,” &c. But every man gen also says, as Rufinus tran- 
appears in the flesh: every man, slates him,—* Is qui vERBUM 
therefore, is justified in the spirit caro factus—manifestatus est in 
and seen by angels, &c. carne.” ‘These fathers considered 
Secondly, the reformed reading the Logos as synonymous with 
perverts the language of the apos.- yoisos; and thus Clement of 
le, He says, that ‘God ap- Alexandria calls the Logos, when 
peared mn the flesh.” This is the alluding to this Verse —uus- 7 pi0¥ 
great mystery which he had just wel juwy edov or ay yero, TOY 
mentioned ; and it Seog be taken xoisw.—Cyril writes, ro eyo 
away, or Changed for o¢, the mys- ty: suveGsias pusnsiov, TeuTEss 
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aoros O¢ egavecwoy. The same verb. He would know thata 
writer also adds — Ovy érsgev ro Tyg Noun obliquely and accidentally 
Geias uvoryoiv, y avres yuwy introduced to define the object of 
-ov fcov rarcos doves, és @ verb in a preceding, has no 
gavecwiy. ‘Those ancient authors necessary connection with a verb 
then, with absolute certainty, in the subsequent clause. Buta 
read bcos; and the variety and reader of English oy any other 
high antiquity of their copies, set modern language 18 betrayed to 
at nought all subsequent copies think otherwise, For he is als 
that may read otherwise.—-I have ways a substitute for some person 
taken the above passages from preceding it, and consequently 
Griesbach’s own note, his attention is withdrawn from 
I shall next take a final review the meaning of the verb as_ the 

of the arguments which justify means of suggesting the agent, and 
the common text in Acts xx. 28, directed backwards to a noun 
It is usual in all ancient authors going before. Thus Ae in the 
to omit the principal subject of above verse is taken to refer to 
discourse, or the nominative case, wg whereas in the original, 
when the action expressed by the 7ov Sesv las no more relation to 
verb, or the frequent recurrence repien ory cavo, than if it recurred 
of the agent, sufficiently explains only in the beginning « of Genesis. 
who that agent is. Of this I Ifsuch relauion in any passage of 
shall insert two instances: ** Ye any author can be pointed out, 
know that he appeared that he it is only accidental, and by no 
might take away our sins.” ] Means rendered necessary by the 
Jobn iii. 5. In the original the rules of grammar. ‘This is one 
nominative case expressed by the striking instance, in which the 
English he is omitted, nor does it genius of modern languages is a 
occur in any of the preceding latent source of error in criticising 
verses, and yet no one can be for Greck authors. The two following 
4 moment at a loss that Jesus passages shew that modern asso- 
Christ is meant. Thus again iii, Ciations in this respect are to be 
16; ** In this we have known his entirely disregarded: and they 
love, that he laid down his life are cases exactly in point with 
for us.” Here, again, fe is with. the disputed verse, 1 John ii. 5. 
out a reference, and yet the sub- ‘‘ Whosoever shall keep his word, 
ject of the discourse is most evi. in him truly the love of God is 
dent. In the same manner we made perfect. By this we know 
are to understand the language that we are in him, He who says 
of Paul; “ Feed the church of that he continues in him ought 
God, which he secured with his to walk as he also walked.’”’? Here 
blood. ”’ according to strict construction 
A reader of Greek, unacquain- Ac refers to God. But it is certain 
ted with modern languages, would, that it relates to Crist, who is 
if there were no nominative case not mentioned by name excepting 
immediately, or at a distance, in the beginning of the chapter. 
look to the drift of the writer, Again, ili. 2. ** Beloved now 
and more particularly to the we are sons of God, it hath not 
meaning and termination of the yet appeared what we shall by ; 
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but we know that when Ae appears 
we shall be like untohim. ‘* Le: 
my reader leok at the Context, 
and he will be convinced that fe 
means the Son of God, whose 
second appearance was de nied by 
the false teachers, and is therefore 
several times asserted by John in 
the course of this « pistle, Dhese, 
and similar instances, clearly prove 
that it is not the pronoun or the 
termination of the verb that al. 
ways deterinines gbe implied ayent, 
but the meaning of that verb; 
and as 4e does not necessarily 
refer to God in the above places, 
o does it not in the controverted 
verse of Paul. 

It is asserted that ryy exxAyciay 
rov xucicy is better supported than 
cxuxaArciay tov Seov. Ina lew words 
the contrary of this may be proved. 
Griesbach asserts that the AEthi- 
opic’ Version has rendered the 
place by a word which means 
either Lord or God, and therefore 
proves nothing as to the original 
of that Version. But Ludolph 
and Walton, the two best judges 
in Europe, assert positively that 
the Ethiopic word is used only 
of Jehovah alone. The assertion 
of Griesbach therefore is a gross 
misrepresentation, — Forty-seven 
manuscripts, it is allowed, read 
nuciou mas Seov. But these terms 
assuredly mean God th: Father, 
and notthe Lord Jesus. These 
copics then support the reading 


of Seov, and militate against the 


sole reading of xuciov, as applied 
to Christ. It is in vain to say 
that these words are limited to 
our Lord by the subsequent verb ; 
because no such limitation exists 
in truth, and is founded only in 
the erroneous associations of moe 
dern entics,—Griesbach more. 


over asserts, that the more ancient 


fathers had not in their copies th 
reading of rou Seov, wecause, for 
sooth,they would then have quoted 
it against the heretics as an ex-~ 
press declaration of the divinity 
of Christ: and here we see anode 
ther proof of the surprising cons 
fusion which darkened the under- 
standing of this critic-—he supposes 
voy Ssov, accidentally used to de- 
fine syy exxAyciay, to be the same 
as if the apostle had written in 
direct terms, 6 S205, a nominative 
case to resieroycaro. But it is 
suflicient to say that the early 
fathers were better judges of Greek 
than Griesbach; they were free 
from that prejudice which, ‘arising 
from the genius of modern lan. 
guages, has betrayed him and 
others into an error. They also 
knew that the connection of rov 
Secu, if insisted upon, with the 
subsequent verb, supposes that 
Paul was in the habit of calling 
Jesus a God, and of ascribing to 
God flesh and blood: a supposi- 
tion altogether false and contrae 
dicted by the whole of his writings. 
lL have said that if Secu be the 
genuine reading, it is more easy to 
account for the introduction of 
xveiov into the text. than if the 
reverse were the case. For the 
authors of the copies containing 
it, would then be actuated only 
by a preconceived opinion, an 
influence to which all good men 
are liable; whereas the introduc- 
tion of Seov would be a direct 
fraud. And I think it by no 
means probable that the authors 
of so many copies, jealous of, and 
in Other respects at variance with, 
each other, should concur in cor- 
rupting the language of the apostle. 
Besides, if they agreed to corrupt 
the text at all, they would have 
done it so as effectually to answer 














































making o Sess, as 
a nOomMIMaAtive 


whercas 


their end, by 
Gricsbach has done, 


casc tO RESET IUYTATO ; 
the forgery, as it now stands, 
would not suggest to an ancint 


reader, much less establish, the 
divinity of Christ. They could 
not but be aware that the inter. 
pretation of thetr forgery in the 
way they wished, would be re- 
sisted by the implication that the 
apostle had in other places called 
Jesus a God; and that he sup- 
posed God not only to possess 
flesh and blood, but to be subject 
to death, ‘The implication is con. 
tradicted by an obvious fact: and 
this fact therefore sets aside the 
probability of forgery. 

Lastly. I have insisted that the 
reading of xuciov, for which Gries. 
bach contends, is not probable, 
because no such ph rase as exxAy 
occurs In otnel 
Te; that on the 
EMKXANTIA TOU 


cia Tou xUsIOU 
parts of the N. 
other hand the terms 
y form the 
the Christian Church; that the 
frequency and uniformity of this 
designation approximate the fixed- 
ness of a proper name ; and that 
it has a ferce and pertinence as 
describing a body of people de. 
voted to God in opposition to the 
Gnostics, of which the phrase 
sKxrAyoia Tov xuciov Is destitute. 
These are the reasons which 


usual designation of 
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induce me to maintain the ge. 
ness of the common text. | 
sincerely wish the more competent 


mull 


rt adel ‘S$ of the Repository to Cone 


sider them and decide their 


on 
It rit. 

Dr. Lloyd’s reply is in every 
respect beneath my notice. He 
imputes to me an instance of the 
most unparalleled fraud, and in. 
timates, in a Latin quotation, 
though he affects to have the po. 
liteness not to say so, that I am 
not to be believed on oath. I have 
ho occasion to disavow the Intene 
tion of misleading my reader. 
My words are clear, unequivocal, 
and strictly within the limits of 
truth, and the charge could have 
originated in the virulent 
temper and disordered imagination 
of my accuser. ‘The conscious- 
ness of my innocence has disarm- 
ed my resentment; and alter the 
first glow of indignation I have 
feelings but those of com- 
passions I am glad indeed that 
an opportunity was given me of 
exposing the misrepresentations of 
Gricsbaech, and of vindicating the 
loved name of Gilbert Wakefield ; 
but Lam truly sorry that I have 
been the unwilling means Of ine 
ducing Dr. idoyd to place him- 
self before the public m a light 
sO inconsistent ** ** ** * @ 


J. JONES, 


only 


ho 


[* For this hiatus the Editor alone is responsible. } 
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MAN UNMADE BY BIGOTRY 3 RENEWED BY DIVINE CHARITY, 


‘* Let all the creatures of this earth, 
Or hail thy sinile, or dread thy frown,” 


Nature exclaimed, 


when Man had birth, 
And on his cradle placed her crown. 
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sun of reason then began 
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\\ Wrst p onouncers nim as cood.’’ 
be light.”’” "Twas spoke, and lic! 
tl 2 : 
Shot radiant from above; 
at d, through mental night 
| ’ 
. gut ¢ ve: 


LINES TO A SLEEPING INFANT 


Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 

Whose bappy home }s on the earth? 

Does human blood with life imtue 

Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, 

‘That stray along thy forehead fair, 

Lost "mid a sleam of golden hair? 

O! can that light and airy breath 

Stcal from a being doom’d to death ; 
hose features to the grave be sent, 


In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 

Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 
’ > | d ’ 

The phantom of a blessed dream? 


Oh! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy ! 
Phat light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thoughts above thy years, 
Thou smil’st, as if thy soul were soaring 
lo Heaven, and Heaven's Gop adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 

May bless an Infant’s sleeping eye! 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on, thaa an Infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy’d, or error dim, 

The glory of the Seraphim ! 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


————————— 
cabal of Unitartans te fhe that every one should navs inberty to 
profess that which he believed to be 


Cc n Councet of Dubin. 
23 —Tbe Common 


| am y - 
Dusrry, Dec. 
} : 1? - “2 

sncil was specially summoned fe 
yesterday, to take into considerstion the 


1 freeman of 


ectian 
election 


» 7 > nr 7 . tt. Yao he 
tie ¢€ orauon, igainst tne 
a . ‘ ™ : 
r ‘- rer re ‘rye Prem & 
of Samuel Stephens, one of the sitting 
. ~ 


The Petition was read. After the 


usual preamble, the Petition proceeded 
as follows:—“ That said Samuel 
Stephens, in the year 1802, caused to 
be printed and f iblished in the city 
f Address to the people called 

Quakers, wherein he has, amongst 
ther things, asserted that our Saviour 

Bus vas mot the power oF 

to.  salvatic i has used 

ral other disrespectful terms in 

‘ to our Saviour; and said 

. el Stephens has distributed same 
Very extensively in this city, and 
pon being several times. charged 


publicly in the Common Council as 
author of the said Address, he did 
¢ disavow the same:—and your 
$ prepared with evidence to 
shew, that said Samuel Stephens is 
really the author and publisher of 
sud Address—That your Petitioner 
humbly trusts your Lordship and 
Honours, who are deeply interested in 
the support of the Christian religion, 
upon which the maintenance of our 
giorious constitution and the welfare 
Of society so materially depends, wil! 
consider the said work of the said 
Samuel Stephens to be blasphemous 
and highly derogatory to the power 
and divine character of our blessed 
Saviour, and that the person who was 
capable of writing and publishing said 
dangerous doctrine is totally unfit to 
have a seat amongst your Lordship 
and Honours,” &c. &c. 

Mr. Semece thought that the mat- 
ters contained in the Petition were 
purely of an ecclesiastical nature, and 
4 such did not come under the 
Cogaizance of laymen. He himscif 
bad been educated in the doctrines of 
Athanasius, and continued still to pro- 
fess and admire them, but he did not 
the less think it right that others 
should adopt different opinions, or 


the truth; nor was he ignorant that 
many persons of very great distinction 
n the country were tinged with the 

es at present m question. He 
besought the Assembly to recollect in 
what a situation they would piace 
themselves, should they accede to a 
Petition founded on such grounds as 
this: every liberal mind would be 
shocked, and the enemies of the 
corporation would seize the oppor- 
tumity to expose it to the scorn and 
contempt of the whole world. He 
should therefore move that the Pet:tron 
be returned by the proper ofhicer to 
lames Shaw, from whom it had been 


nre<ente 
CTILG 


rer 
. 


Mr. Girrarp beeged to remind 
gentlemen of what was really the 
matter before them; it was not 
whether men were to be allowed to 


have peculiar opinions in rschimon,— 
whether they were to enjoy the right 
of thinking for themselves—but it was 
“ whether they were to dare to give 
these thouchts utterance’ ;—whether, in 
short, a person who had been guilty of 
open blasphemy should be permitted to 
sit in that Assembly. The question, m 
his opinion, resolved itself into the 
bare matter of fact, *‘ Did the member 
whose election is objected to, or did he 
not, publish a book denying the 
Divinity of our Saviour?” if any man, 
in the vanity of his heart, should send 
forth into the world a book affronting 
the faith of Christendom, wresting 
from us our dearest hopes and out~ 
raging all the feelings of picty, all 
the doctrines of revelation; is that 
man to remain umnoticed? is he 
to hold the same honourable rank 
in society which is dae to the followers 
of pure region? Several gentlemen 
seem to believe that the whole ss 
an affair of very trivial impor- 
tance, | wouki beg of them to re 
flect on the miseries which have 
desolated Europe, jor the lase twenty 
years, and then te call to their mund, 
that from a source like this—small as 
it may appear—the whole of that 
series of ities drew their omgin : 
they began by attacks on religion——ihey 
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ended in the overthrow of social order, 
in anarchy and bieood, Let the Pe 
titi nie investiga ed . let the Assembiy 
be satisfied whether this book was 
published by its member and wheihes 
these be the doctrines he professes ; it 
they are, he oucht no longer to rena 
among us: ot let him renounce them— 
But no man, with my consent, shal! 
sit down with me, who continues to 
hold such opinions. 

Mr. E. Stevens thought it al 
together beyond the competency of 
the Assembly to go at all into the 
question But if any person should 
choos. to bring forwa:d sucha Petition 
as the present, it was at all events 
proper that he himself should be irce 
from stain; was this the case ? the 
petitioner was present and could an- 
swer—but had not he been seen to 
behave with the grossest indecorum ? 
had he net. appeared even in that 
Assembly na state of intoxication ? 
(Order, Order.) 

Mr. Gier arp must remind the Hon. 
Member, that this wis not the place 
for reerimination. no: did the question 
regard the moral cha:acter of any one: 
he should be very sorry if it did—for 
he was sure there was not one there 
whose character would bear probing to 
the bottom. 

Counsellor Camepsrte rose for Mr. 
Stephens —He contended that the 
Assembly had no right to entertain the 
questions arising on this petition: it 
did not complain of a deficiency in any 
of the qualifications usually required In 
a member, and for investigating which 
there was a proper legal authonty ; but 
it Went into an inquiry concerning the 
truth or falsehood of a certain mem- 
her's opinions on theology, and called 
him to the bar of the corporation to 
answer for his creed, If the Assembly 
should allow a discugsion so entirely 
ecclesiastical, the Berth of Bishops 
might, on the same ground, proceed to 
discuss the qualifications of a Common 
Councillor, (Hear.) Should the As- 
sembly entertain it, there was no 
saying to what extent they might go: 
for having once assumed a power 
beyond their proper jurisdiction, the 
next step might be to institute in- 
quires into the private characters of 
members, and to expel them because 
their morals might happen not to suit 
the taste of certain of their fastidious 
olleagues, He was sure that the 


gentleman ‘Mr. Giffard) who took se 
much interest in this question, would 
as little choose to sit with a bad father, 
or a bad husband, ‘hear,) as with one 
whose rehgious opinions he = dis. 
approved—and, therefore, the next 
step, were the present to succeed, 
might be to expel these; but, in 
truth, the Assembly had nothing to do 
with either. 

Mr. GrrfakD was not surprised at 
the eagerness of certain gentlenien to 
get quit of this matter: they were 
afraid tomeect its they knew the 
weakness of their causc. It was said 
the Assembly could not entertain it; 
but did not gentlemen recoliect that a 
member had been once expelled be- 
cause addicted to the use of wicked 
and profane words, and for no other 
reason whatever ? —(Some person, we 
lelieve, whispered that the member so ex- 
pe if 4 was an Athi rst —Mr. Giffard dd 
not understand the differ-nce between 
Atheist and Deist and Unbeliever, or 
any other title which the enemies of 
Christianity might sssume—they were 
practically the same thing. He ene 
reated gentlemen to .ccollect in what 
circumstances this book appeared: not 
in pr.vate—or obscurely—it was cir- 
culated with triumph, and exhibited at 
feasts and entertainments. Let them 
recollect, that the book went forth to 
tell the world that the Saviour of man- 
kin was an impostoi 

Mr. Hurren requested the gen- 
tleman not to quote falsely; the book 
contained no such thing as that the 
Saviour of the world was an impostor’. 
But it were much to be wished that 
those who brought forward sucl 





* As our readers may be curious to 
know something of the book in ques- 
tion, we subjoin that passage in it 
which has at the same time given the 
most offence to certain individuals, and 
is the clearest exposition of Mr. 
Stephens’s general opinions.—‘** I be- 
lieve it necessary for me fo preface by 
some observations what I may have 
to communicate, in order to put to 
Silence a vain and delusive spirit that 
has gone forth into the world, saying. 
that I, and some others, deny Jesus 
Christ and his coming, and that we 
rank him as an impostor—a thing 
which is utterly false : for | know not 
one within the circle of my acquaimt 































































accusations against any one, should 
themselves appear with clean hands, 


re heart; that they should 


aud a pu : 
of 


come vown to that house levoid 
malice. and influence’ only by the 
wish to be just. Who could attempt to 
deny that this unfortunate petitiones 
was but an instrument in the hands of 
others, who had urged him on 
merely to gratify their private resent- 
ment? Was it a matter of the 
smallest doubt that the Member who 
had taken so active a part in the 
discussion, was the father of the 
Petition ? (hear.) And had that Mem- 
ber any reason to boast of the p:culiar 
sanctity of hs private life? Or had 
the colleague, who with him had 
continued to goad on this Petitioner, 





ance that looks on him in any such 
light: on the contrary, I believe him 
to have been the most perfect cha- 
tacter that ever yet made his appear- 
ance amongst the children of men. 
But all this 1s not sulficient to satis- 
ly them, because I cannot swallow cown 
the al:surd doctrine that he was Ge d—a 
doctrine that they themselves acknow 
kdge they caonot comprehend or un- 
derstand--a doctrine they are as it 
were ovliged to believe, because their 


church, sect, or party, requires them 
to do so; and on what groun!? A 
few  vaguc scripture  ¢xpressions, 


backed by the writings of men as 
gnorant as themscives. For we must 
acknowledge that tle world has been 
under such a cloud of gross darkness. 
so much so, that the very people who 
claimed to be the most enlightened of 
all, took and laid wicked hands on 
him, and put him to death, because 
they could not bear the purity of his 
doctrine, which went to sap the foun- 
dation of their superstitious building. 
And so it has fared move or less with 
all those before or since his day, that 
have endeavoured to tread the same 
path; witness the Prophets, Apostles, 
and others at different ages of the 
world, who declared against the es- 
tablished religion of the ay whether 
Jewish, Heathenish, or what is called 
Chistian ; be it which it may, the 
ruling paity were always ready to rise 
up against them, and put them to 
death, for daring to call in question 
their mode of faith as prescribed by 
aw, 
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any cround of superior exultation in 
the lamelessness of his character? 
Were such the persons whv were to 
pry into the words and actions of 
Oo he rs ? 

Mr Girrarp gave the most un- 
qualified denial to the insinuations cone 
cerning higi: and repeated that the 
hook contained al! he had asserted of it. 

After some conversation, the ori- 
g nal question was then put and car- 
ried with only the dissenting voice of 
Mr. Giftard.—Saunders’s News Letter. 





Thanksgiving Day at Parsley for 
the passing of the Trinity Bill, 


S 


(In a Letter from Mr. Wright to the 
L:ditor.) 


Sire, Reading, Fel. 7, 1814. 


To show how sensible our Northern 
Unitarian brethren are of the value of 
their religious rights and liberties, and 
how grateiul they are to God for 
them, I send you a short account of 
a thanksgiving, cay, appointed by the 
Unitarian Church at Paisley, in cone 
sequence of the passing « f Mr Smith's 
Bll in favour of Antitrinitarians. 

(he secon! Sunday in September 


was fixed on forthe above purpose; an 
earlier day would have been chosen, 


had it not been thoughe proper to 
wait til a copy of the Act had reached 
Paisley in the Monthly Repository. 
The mo.ning service, on the day 
app intel, commenced with the read- 
ine of the Act; this was followed by a 
suitable address trom one of the El- 
ders, in which he enumi:rated the 
motives for thankfulness suggested by 
the passing of the Bill winch gave 
occasion for the present meeting. Af. 
ter the introduction to the business of 
the day ; the con regation united ta 
singing and prayer, then four of the 
brethren, im succession, addressed the 
assembly, They contrasted the for. 
er state of the world with the pre- 
Serif, Congratuiated the mecting on 
the important change, and described it 
as a proper ground cf rejoicing and 
thankfulness, as affording a prospect of 
the gradual iemovyl oi lone establish- 
ed errors by the diffusion of know- 
ledge and charity. The service con- 
clu led with prayer and praise ; having: 
continued about two hours and a half. 
In the afternoon, after the usual de- 
wotional exercises, onc of the brethyen 
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delivered a discourse from Acts ix. 31. 
“Then had the churches rest,” &c. 
In the introduction he noticed the 
circumstances onder which Christianity 
was introduced into the world, and 
thence argued its divine origin. He 
néxt considired the opposition it had to 
encounter, the persecutions which en- 
sued. He then glanced at the prin. 
cipal persecutions suffered by different 
sects of Christians down to the present 
times. He more particolariy stated 
the sufferings of Unitarians since the 
period of the Refurmation; he next 
exposed the peeetae for persecution 
and shewed their injustice. He ob 
served that zeal for truth and the 
hanour of God has been made a pretext 
for persecution, that errors in faith 
have been deemed more pernicious 
than ertors i practice, hence it has 
been conciuded that the former ought 
to be utterly extirpated. “ But” he 
mid, “the most pernicious of ailerrors 
is the supposition that God wall accept 
a murderer, or any one who indniges 
dispositions directly at variance with 
these fundamental maxims of Chris- 
tianity, whatever ye would that men 
should da unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.—If thine enemy hunger feed 
hin, if he thirst give him drink.” 
He insisted that as neither God nor 
Christ ever required belief without 
furnishing sufficient evidence to induce 
it, ter men to enforee it by any thi 
but rational ¢vidence is impious: an 
described the baneful inflacnee of in- 
toleramce and persecution on the man- 
ners, morals, intellectual inyprovement, 
acd prosperity of society in those 
countnes, where uniformity of opinion 
has been enforced by penal laws and 
secution : hence ke concluded, tha: 
cts ¢ the connexion which Ged 
hi hath established betweem the 
sights and bbertics of the subject, and 
ity of the state. bie traced 


f 


Priestley, &c. and mentioned Mr. 
Smith's Bil) having passed triamph- 
amtly through beth houses of Par- 
liament in 1813, though a smilar one, 


(20 Thanksgiving day at Paisley for the passing of the Trimity Bill, 


great Beirg to whese adorable pro- 
vidence we owe every blessing, and 
encouraged them to look forward to 
the time when truth shall universally 
prevail, when Jesovau shail be Ki 

over all the earth, when there shall be 
one.’ rnovan, and his name One. The 
meeting was well attended; some 
brethren from Glasgow, and Kilbur. 
cham, and a number of strangers were 
present; had it not been for the wetness 


of the day it is probable there would 


have beem more: Thewhole assembly 
seemed highly gratified with the services 
of the day. 

In the evening. 2 social meeting wes 
held im the mecting-house. The vene. 
rable senier E’der- was called to the 
chair, and after giving thanks the 
company. partook. of a moderate repast, 
prepared for the occasion; at the 
close of whith the chairman observed 
that “the early Christians are said to, 
have eaten their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God.” 
He then gave out the 79th hymn of 
the Excter collection, which was sung 
by the company. Several of the breth- 
ren addressed the meeting, congra- 
tulating them on their different ap- 
pearance at the time, to what they 
made about ten years before when they 
first began to hold meetings. 

The  followi resolutions were 
moved and’ dgiead to unanimously. 

“ Res@tveo: That the thanks of 
the Unitarian Church at Paisley be 
transmitted, through the medium of 
the Monthly Repository, to The Hon, 
William Smith, Esq. M.P. to the 
Committee of the Unitarian Fund, 
London, and to the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, for their able and successfl 
a in eblaining a of all 
the penal laws affecting Unitarians ip 
the United Kingdom, and for their 
= and strenuous exertions 
cause of religious liberty in general, 

« Atos sey That another such 
day of thanksgiving shall be observed 
by the church here on the. anniver 
sary of the Sunday next after 
passing of the (Trinity) Act.” 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
voted to the worthy Elder for his 
conduct in the chair, and for his 


steady and exemplary cxertions in the 
cause of uh: ena’ ts at Gems OP 
assisted in the services of 
the day. 


The evening was spent in much 
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harmony and friendship, and afforded a 
pleasing picture of that brotherly love 
and Christian fellowship which the 
pue gaspel produces. The company 
seemed to have but one heart and one 
soul, and that heart and soul filled 
with gratitude to God and benevolence 
to men. 
I am, dear Sir, 
your’s respectfully, 
R. WRIGHT. 





A List of the Committee of Deputies, ap- 
pointed lo protect the Civil Rights of the 
Three Denominations of Protestant Dis- 
senters, for the year 1814. 


William Smith, Esq. M. P. Chairman, 
Park-street Westminster, John Gurney, 
Fsq. Depuiy Chairman, Serjeants Inn, 
oseph Gutteridge, Esq. Treasurer, Cam- 

rwell, James Collins, Esq. Deputy 

Treasurer, Spital-square, Ebenezer 
Maitland, Esq. Clapham-common, Jo- 
seph Stonard, Esq. Stamford hill, Sa- 
mucl. Favell, Esq. Grove-hill, Camber- 
well, 5. B. Beddome, Esq. Fenchurch- 
street, William Freme, Esq. Catharine- 
court, Tower-hill, George Hammond, 
Esq. Whitechapel, William Hale, Esq. 
Homerton, Thomas Stiif, Esq. New- 
s*:set, Covent garden, William Burls, 
Esq. Lothbury,: John Towil} Rutt, Esq. 
Bromley, Midclesex, Henry Waymouth, 
Esq. Wandsworth.commov, Edward 
Busk, Esq. John street, Bedford-row, 
William Savill, Esq. Clapham-common, 
Joseph Luck, Esq. Clapton, John Ad. 
disgton, Esq. Spital-square, James 
Esdaile, ‘Esq. Bunhill.row, Willium 
‘Esdaile, ‘Esq. Clapham, Thomas Wil- 
son Fsq.'Tyndale-place, Islington, Jo- 
seph Benwell, Esq. Battersea, William 
Dudds Clark, Esq. High-street Bo- 
rough, John'Bentley, Esq. Highbury. 





Unitarian Tract ‘Soviety, New- 
castle vpon Tyne. 


_ [Wehave great pleasare in announc- 
ing the establishment of anew Unita- 
tian Tract Society at Newcastle upon 
Tyne: the fol owing. Address, is sub- 
jJomed to the Rules. Ev. | 


The eminent Apostle | Peter, in his 
first Bpistie, chap. iii. ver. 15, gives 
this excellent advice to the converts of 
Lesser Asia, ‘¢ Be ready always to give 
an answer to te one that asketh you 
*Teason of the hope that is in you, 


Intelligence. — Newcastle Umtarian Traet Society. 
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with meekness and fear.” An exhort: 
tion suited to give encouragement and 
salutary instruction to Christians in all 
ages ; particularly to those, whe, like 
the persons whom Peter addressed, are 
‘¢ scattered abroad” among the various 
divisions of the Christian world; and 
in all have hitherto been subjected to 
much ill-founded censure, in some [0 
great personal incenvenience, to for- 
feiture of goods, imprisonment, exile, 
and even death ; and in no part, at least 
of European Christendom, have, till 
the. present year, enjoyed the benefit 
of that common toleration, which had 
been extended, in this country parti¢cu- 
larly, toevery other sect. 

Thanks to the more enlarged and 
liberal policy which now appears to 
actuate the public mind, this hoon, 
which had been indignantly refused but 
nineteen years ago, has been lately 
granied, not only without difficulty, 
but without opposition. —We now can 
claim, with the rest of our Dissenting 
brethren, a legal existence ; and are 
authorized to appear before the civil 
magistrate, and our country at large. 
under the professéd denomination of 
Unitarian Christians. 

It may naturally be supposed that we 
should avail ourselves of the privilege, 
which we now can safely exercise, of 
modestly, but firmly, submitting our 
views of Christianity to the world. 

For this purpose the present associa. 
tion has been formed ; a purpose, we 
trust, not unbecoming our profession 
as children of One Father, ‘worshippers 
of One God, and disciples of Onw Lord 
Jesus Christ. Our sole purpose is, the 
distribution of such books and tracts, 
as appear to us best calculated to pro- 
mote Christian knowledge, and the 
practice of piety and virtue ; as- bein 
founded upon the.great fundamenta 
principles of the “ Unity, Sepremacy 
and Essential Goodness, of One God, 
the Father, and of thedivine, but : sub- 
ordinate, commission and authority, of 
the ‘Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
constituted Instrument of the free 
grace and mercy of the Father to his 
undeserving, iguilty creatures.” Such 
societies hac already existed in the me- 
ttopolis, and in several provincial dis- 
tricts: and some of our neighbours 
and friends had, fiom the first, been 
members of them. It is now deemed 
expedient to attempt a similar society 
in-these northern pats. And we trust, 
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that it may be done without offence ; 
at leost, without affording any just 
ground of offence. 

For we wish to conduct ourselves, at 
all times. in the epirit of the apostles 
advice already referred to; or, in the 
words of another apostle, “* in meekness 
to instruct those who oppose them- 
selves :”’ since by this, if by any means, 
“ God may give them a chance of mind, 
to the acknowledgement of the truth.” 
2 Tim. i 25 

These psssages may serve as a directory 
for the plen of our association, as well 
rezarding the principles on which it 
should be conducted, as the motives 
which should animate its members. 

First, we must be * ready to give a 
reason for the hope that is in us:” in 
words. to defend the evidences, 
explain the doctrines, and pcint out 
the sanctions, of the fr OS} el 

1 Pliin and short treatises‘on the 
existence and perfections of God, on 
the necessity and advantages of Reve- 
L.tion, on the Evidences of the Jewish, 
and especially of the Christion, Reve 
lation, should be provided for distribu- 
non by the society Manv valuable 
treatises are found in our libraries on 
these important subjects ; but chey are, 


othe 
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many of them, works of great research 
and learning, which the bulk of Chris. 
tians have neither the requisite previous 
information, nor time, to read with 
advantage. Other works there are of 
a more popular nature; but most of 
these are written in answer to the ob- 
jections of particular write:s, whose 
bold assertions and delusive wiiticisms 
it is not worth while to save, by the 
circulation of replies, however solid, 
from the oblivion te which they are 
hastening. The labours of the rational 
friends to the interests of religion in the 
lising generation may here have a fair 
and almost open field. 

Il. The reasons of our hope being 
thus provided for, we may proceed to 
the hope itself ; or, to the contents of 
that scheme of revelation which the 
Lord Jesus Christ has beem commis- 
sioned to publish in the gospel; com- 
prehending, the doctrines which he 
taught concerning God, concerning man 
as the creature and child of God, what 
God requires of man, and what man 
has to expect fiem God. For al! this 
is included in “the hope that is in - 
him,” of which every one is required 
** to give a reason.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Richard Reynolds, Esq. 


On the 10th of January, died, Rieu. 
anp Revworns, Esq of Little Pax- 
ton, in the county of Huntingdon, in 
the ajth year of bis age; a gentleman 
vevered by the neixhbourhood for his 
truly Christian chaacter, and by the 
readers of this work his memory will 
be cherished from the long and intimate 
frieniship that sulsisted between him 
and Mr. Lindsey. Hs grandfather was 
bishop of Lincola. end his fasher a 
diguitary im that cathedral, and from 
the laiter he received a sufficient fortune 
for acountiy genticman. He was ; 
mitted carly at St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; and f@m the peculiar 
solicitude of his fathcr and grandfather 
that he might be ecsociated with a re 
pectable young man, he became the 
chum of Mr. Lindsey, and in those 
early years was laid the foundation of 
at mute) frend-hip which centinurd 


uninterrupted during their joint lives. 
On quitting College he livid a short 
time with his father, and was taken by 
Lord Sandwich, our minister plenipo- 
tentiary, as his private secretary to Aix 
la Chapelle, and he probably is the last 
surviver of the diplomatic characters 
that entered the great room in that 
city, to confer on the celebrated treaty 
on ecrtain days of ceremony, His taste 
was not, however, for public life, and 
as he had sufficient fortune to live 
independent, he preferred the situation 
of a country gentleman, in which he 
performed the duties of a magistrate of 
the county, and was at all times the 
advocate for its liberty and independ- 
ence. His political principles were si- 
milar to those of De. Jebb and Mr. 
Wyviil, with whom he acted in concert 
in all their measu.es for Parlimentary 
Reform, an object of great solicitude 
to him from his firm conviction of the 
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great importance of a House of Com 
mons, to the happiness of the country 
and the necessity of striving to make 
it, as its name imports, a true repre- 
sentation of the people. In religion he 
agreed with Mr. Lindsey, and in family 
prayers he used the liturgy of the 
Church of England with the corrections 
made by the celebrated Dr. Clarke 
Every undertaking that had in view 
the improvement of the country in real 
knowledge he zealously patronised. His 
door was constantly open to the poor 
whose wants he relieved, and whose 
complaints he heard with the greatest 
attention, "nder a severe family af- 
fliction, with which it pleased Provi- 
dence to try him, he conducted himself 
in such a manner as to shew the strength 
of conjugal affection in the highest de- 
gree, and he acted towards the unhap 
py Source of his sorrows, whose mind, 
once of the finest mould, was lost to 
all feeling, with unparalleled benevo- 
lence and attention. To h:s domestics 
he was the kindest of masters, and at 
his death their services were liberally 
remembered, In short, as a neighbour, 
a friend, a master, a magistrate, in pub 
lic or in private, he proved himself to 
be ever actuated by the truly Christian 
te le of loving his neighbour as 
imself; and, if he thus endeavoured to 
do his duty to his fellow creatures, he 
was no less influenced by the deepest 
impressions of piety and gratitude to- 
wards lis Creator. The government 
of God he acknowledged with the 
deepest reverence, and the gilt of eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord he 
embraced with the truest humility, and 
with heartfeli sentiments of gratitude 
to the giver as well as to him through 
whom that blessing is imparted. Full of 
faith, hope and charity, he resigned 
his breath into the hands of his Maker, 
not doubting that his passage from this 
life was the entrance into a happy 
immortality. 





Rev. Francis Stone. 

1813. Nov. 1. At his house in Gar- 
din Row, St. George's Fields, the Rev. 
FRANCIS Stone, formerly rector of 
Cold Norton, Essex, but ejected from 
his living on account of an heretical 
Visitation Sermon. The circumstances 
are too well known to our readers to 
need recital. Mr, Stone was one of 
the cleric! petitioners in 1775. About 
twenty years ago, he published an 
Address to the Jews on their Restora- 
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tion, which he considered as at hand. 
Since his ejectment from his living, he 
has subsisted in a retired and humble 
manner, chiefly upon the fund, raised 
on his behalf, at the time of his depri- 
vation, by voluntary subscription. The 
trustees thought it not right at Mr. 
Stone’s age to sink the sum total of 
the subscription in the purchase of an 
annuity ; keeping it in their own hands, 
they allowed him one hundred-pounds 
per annum, and have the satisfaction 
of holding about £400 for the benefit 
of his widow and children. 





Mrs. M. M. Bowring. 

1813. June 7. At klizabeth City, in 
the State of Virginia, North America, 
Mary Matitpa, the wife of Mr. 
Charles BowrinG, late of Hack- 
ney. Her protracted illness induced 
their voyage to America, the result 
of which appeared at first answerable 
to their wishes inthe restoration of 
her health ; she was, however, afler- 
wards attacked by a nervous fever, 
which, from the weakness of her con- 
stitution proved fatal, Sickvess and 
consequent retirement confined her 
virtues chiefly to those of a passive 
and quiescent nature, bot in these she 
was exemplary; from which it may 
be presumed, that had Providence fa- 
voured her with a wider sphere of 
activity, they would have been more 
extensively conspicuous, Though great 
had been her allotment of pain, at last 
her departure was so easy that a sweet 
serenity remained on her countenance 
at the time of her being placed in her 
coffin ; consolatory to the feelings of 
thuse who most deeply lament her 
loss, but who look through the gloom 
of ber past sufferings to the happy 
and glorious state to which she will 
hereafter awake. Her remains were 
conveyed to the grave by the principal 
persons of the town, and such had 
been her amiable deportment to the 
inhabitants of the place, that a stranger 
to have seen them, would have supe 
posed that each inaividual had lost a 
dear friend. Her faithful attendant, 
whose constant assiduities, aud whose 
sorrow more resembled that of a ten- 
der relative, than servant, was among 
the mourners, Thus was consigned 
to the earth, one whose gentle, uni- 
form, but ardent affection in the 
conjugal relation, and whose general 
sereuuly of disposition qualified ber to 
dispease and enjoy much comfort: 
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her lots must be proportionably felt 
to her atiectionate, sad beloved part- 


‘ 


wer, itis in ‘eed a deep and perm 
affiction.—But, in « ne 
grave we Must sav, R 
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rv y ea ’ ’ he he rs. 
Lhe ( hristian Ss Surecy of the Political if orld. 


“ When the enemy invaded our ter- 
ritories, his crimes occasioned ¢t us 
nuch misery: but the wrath of God 
has visited him. Do not let us imitate 
his example: but let us forget the 
sufferings we have endured from his 


crimes, and extend towards hm the 
! 


hand of friendship and the olive of 


peace. The relimon, that we chert! 
n our hearts, commands us to forgive 
our enemies, and to do good to them 
that persecute us.” Thus spake the 
Emperor Alexander to his Russians, on 
entering France, and it ts with the 
greatest pleasure that we record 
words. Whatever may be the conduct 
of his army, here is a public testimony 
from a throne to those principles, 
which it is the ercat oljecct of this 
Survey to mculeate, namely, to press 
upon the mind of every icader, that he 
has not a right to the title of Christian 
unless he obevs the Saviour’s com- 
mand, to forgive our enemies, and to 
do good to all who calemmniate or per- 
secute us) What a strikine contrast 
there is between this language of the 
Fimperor, and that of some of our 
newspapers, which are endeavouring 
as much as possible to prevent the 
return of peaceful sentiments in the 
minds of Englichmen, by ageravating 
the crimes of the French, and endca. 
Youring to persuade us, that, sinful 
beings as We are, no ‘wengeance is too 
great to be taken on these of our fellow- 
creatores, whose superior shades of 
guilt they can so pomtedly discrimmnate! 
Far be it from us to entertain such 
sentiments ; and we would cal! on every 
ene im the contendmg nations to pros- 
trate himself before the throne of crace, 
with deep humility and ontrition for 
his own sins and those of bis mation: 
and to confess, that ercat as have been 
the calamities of Burope, they have 
been brought upon us by the want of 
subjection, in every nation. to the plans 
md casy dictates of the Christian 


Since the issuing of this proclama 
tion, the confederates have advanced 
into the heart of France, and at this 
moment of writing, the advanced guards 
are reported to be within twenty miles 
of Fars, and this unhappy capital is 
expected to share the tate of Moscow 
¢ let us pause forone moment, and 
let those who have seen a fire in a 
town, when all have heen anyious to 
extinguish the flames, conceive what 
must be the mtery and ongush of 
thousands of families, when whole 
streets are on lre, and parties § are 
running about not to extinguish, but to 
increase the horrors of so dreadful a 
day. Is there a mind so callous to hu 
manity as to rejoice in che distresses ot 
his fellow creatures, and to exult in the 
destruction of «nme of the first cities tn 
Europe? Be it so. ‘There are such 
beings in the world: but do not let 
them disgrace the name of Chnstrans, 
by pretending to profess a religion, 
which, a Russian emperor protiaims tt, 
teaches us to forgive our enemies, and to 
do good to ali who calumniate and per- 
secute us 

The advance of the confederates was 
made with searcely any resistance, tll 
they came within a hundred miles of 
Paris; when Buonaparte left his capt- 
tal, trusting his taithful citizens with 
the euard oi the place and the protection 
of his wife and child, and not without 
sn intimation that their fidelity and 
courage might be put to a severe test, 
as the enemy might be expected to ap- 
pear before their walls. ‘The two great 
armics of the confederates had advanced 
by different routes into Champagne, the 
one consisting chiefly of Prussians un- 
der blucher, who had passed the Rhine 
between Cologne and -Mentz; the 
other under prince Schwartzenberg, who 
made their entry fron: the borders of 
Switzerland and the southern part of 
Alsace. The latter army was accom- 
panied by the two confederate empe- 
rors. Buonaparte went out against this 
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lable array with an ev t inten 
onto fi former, o¢fore a junce 
tion Ww: with the loerter. 
ver engagements took place he 
sxe the decisiwe battle, which was 
fought at Brienne, when after a very 


severe contest Buonapirte was com 
pelled to retrear, which he did to 
Troves, and then to Nogent, for at the 
battle of Brienne not only Blucher, du: 
part of Schwartzenberg’s army was 
engaged The confe ierates then seem 
to have taken the determination of 
marching to Paris. the one on the right 
the other on the left bank of the Seine. 
And now Buonaparte, mustering all 
his force, made another attac\ on Blu 

cher’s army near Chateau Thierry, de 

feating them, according te his own ac- 
count, With immense -laushter, and loss 
of men, baggage and artullery, driving 
them before him towerds Soissons, and 
compelling them to retreat to Rheims. 
This we have from the French papers, 
which however give no account of 
Schwartzenberg’s army, which in the 
mean time might have been expected 
to march directly to Paris, and this 
expectation gave rise to numerous re. 
ports of Paris being taken, and Buora- 
parte being destroyed, and various 
frauds being practised by the robbers in 
the funds on the credulity of the pub- 
lic. 

In the mean time negociations were 
carrying on between the confederate 
powers and the French emperor, their 
miaisters meeting for this purpose at 
Chatillon upon the Seine. At first an 
expectation was raised, that they might 
produce some effect, and particularly as 
the messengers from the English minis- 
ter were permitted to come directly to 
England through Paris. But these 
hopes were kept up for only a short 
time, and various surmises Were start- 
ed on their supposed failure, The 
terms were atone time stated to be 
such as Buonaparte could not assent to, 
and England was accused, but probably 
without reason, of throwing every ob- 
stacle in the way of negociating with 
the French emperor. At another time 
it was said, that nothing could satisty 
the confederates but the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons, and that this 
would be effected to the general satis- 
faction of the French, as soon asthe 
power of Buonaparte was Cestroyed, and 
the advocates for that family could shew 
themsgives with any prospect of suc. 
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cess. In this respect it was-constantly 
maintained, that the confederates would 
not interfere with the internal govern 
mient of the country, nor force a sove- 
reign upon it against the consent of the 
nation. Most probably the negociations 
were carried on, and are still carrying 
on,as such things generally are, the 
terms rising or falling with the pros 
pects of each party. 

Phe contlhet, however, does not 
appear so hear its termination as at 
first was expe cted. When we wrote 
our lust report the probabilities were 
strone that the confelerates would 
dictate the terms of peace at Paris, 
and the check given to them by Buo- 
napaite does not by any means 
remove that expectation. Fhe losses 
experienced by Blucher will be easily 
made up by the troops under the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who was 
advanced as far as Cologne in his way 
to Paris; and the Netherlands having 
renounced their incorporation with 
France, the way is made easy for 
another immense force to march 
through that country towards the 
capital. Thus Buonaparte has army 
after army to repulse, and his supphes 
are every day growing weaker: but at 
the same time, when we reflect on the 
energies of the French people, it 
cannot be imagined, that, if they 
persevere in their allegiance to their 
emperor, the conquest of France will 
be effected without torrents of blood, 
and many dubious battles. 

The English army in the South of 
France has been kept in check by the 
forces under the command of Soult, 
which, however, heave undergone 4 
very material change: for his veteraus 
have been transported by rapid marches 
to the aid of the emperor, and their 
places have been supplied by the new 
levies made in the South of France 
As the confederate army took the 
direction of Paris from Switzerland, 
Lyons and the South of France have 
hitherto escaped, But the maia point 
is now Paris, and to that city the 
eyes of all Europe are turned, It is left 
under the guardianship of the Empress 
Regent, and every precaution is taken 
to preserve it from a suddey attack. 
Qn the real state of its inhabitants 
littl can be known with certamty. 
The bank, as might naturally be ex- 
pected in such circumstances, has 
stopped payment, but only to a cer 
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tain degrec, aud in their great distre 
they have not had recourse to so 
strong a measure, as was taken by the 
government of this coustry wi h ree 
spect to tts bank, under ) alarm of 
much less terrific matus The con 
tinue their cash paymefits to a certain 
amount each day, but probably the 
time willsoon come, when these must 
be altogether suspended. Their funds 
Ol course experienced a depression. 
On the whole, however, it may excite 
great admiration, thet there has not 
been a defection of a much h cher 
nature from their sovereign, and his 
may yet end in the desiruction of one 
of the chief capitals of Europe. 

by rdinand is said io be on ! is pi lo 
gies towards his ¢ pital, but the 
Cortez, not having sanctioned his 
treaty with the French, may enforce 
such terms, that the reins of govern. 
ment can haraly be held by him with 
a very steady hand. The French are 
not driven out of Catalonia, but their 
stay cannot be much lounger in that 
country. The limited monarchy of 
Spam will present jo no short time 
anew feature in the affairs of Europe, 

The North is also likely to call 
forth attention, Denmark, unable to 
resisi, was unde the necessity at last 
of acceding to the terms of tl» 
confederacy, and the cession of Nor- 
way to Sweden has been made abso- 
Inte by the sovercign who held the 
former country. Bot if a sovereign 
may give up his own rights, can he 
also command the inhabitants of the 
ceded coubly to acce pt the new 
sovereign? Have not the iwhabitants 
any concern in the excha ig > The 
Genoese gave up Corsica to th 
French, aud the tithe was good as far 
a8 Genoa and France were conce: ned: 
but the Corsicans refosed ec mpliance 
with a treaty, to which thew consent 
had never been asked, and no where 
was the bravery of their resistance so 
much applauded as in this country, 
Norway, itis said, will not ratify th 
transter, aad, given up by its forme) 
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Page 38, col. 2, line 12 and 13, fo 
» : 

P. 40, col. 1, lime 10, for use read 


sovereign, prefers indepi nile! 
ubmission to Sweden Whether ti * 
will be able to support thei detern 
natiou, tune must shew: but af th 
Crown Prince should meet with 
success in hs presei tf eut rpr e. thre 
subjection of Norway may be att nied 
with great difficulty. It was torme rly 
a powerful countiy, and its sailors 
kept the coasts of Europe in aw 
When the spirit of a people is roused, 
the conquest of them is nol an easy 
matter, and the independence ot Nor- 
way may du no injury io the balance 
of europe 

America bears ¢vident marks of rising 
inthe seale of glory. Tt will be pre 
pared to present to us similar scenes 
with those of civilized Europe. The 
President of the United States bas 
opeved the Congress with the usual 
message, in which their successes 
are of course more dwelt upon than 
their reverses; the blame of the wat 
is laid upon us, and a desive of peace, 
cousisteut with honour, is expressed, 
Io accelerate this object, it appears 
that ministers will be empioved on 
both sides at Gottingen, Pagland 
having refused the proposals of Am 
rica tv nero jate under the mediation 
of Russia. Here the difficult question 
will I agitated, wh 2% are tlic richts 
of a sovereign over a person bora i 
his comin >. but who as out of 
them and become s ibjeet tv auothes 
power, Our law condemns to death 
every subject taken with arms in h.. 
hands against his couutry, yet would 
the execution of this law be considered 
ws worthy of the age we live in, if a 
man so taken had passed only a fen 
years of infancy or childhood bere, 
and had lived for sixty years in another 
country, where by marriages aud in 
termarri ures he had been previously 
to his birth much more connected 
with that country than with England ° 
The settling of this question will pre 
vent the nauecessary harsh treatment 
if prisoner 
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P. 40, col. 1, line Jl, for j UU. of God. read AVOIOU, of the Lord. 
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P. 4). col. 2, line a, for 9, U, read xuciou. 
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P. 42, col. 2, line 8, fur cannot, I lelieve, read cannet I believe, or J cannet 
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